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One of two sister motor yachts we built this season for Mr. Albert E. Smith and Mr. J. Stewart Blackton. 


THE LARGEST MOTOR BOAT ORDER 
EVER PLACED | 


The contract for building these yachts was awarded us in open 
competition with all other leading boat builders and designers. 


The United States and Canadian Governments have awarded us, in severe 
competition, contracts for building their Power Life Boats, which have proved 
entirely satisfactory in this most exacting service, hundreds of lives having 
been rescued by these boats. But two of the many proofs of the unrivaled 
superiority of Elco Motor Boats. 


Your satisfaction, your ultimate economy and your safety are all perfectly assured 
by our years of experience, and by the famous reputation of our products. 


Order Now for 1911 Delivery 


Our facilities and integrity guarantee the proper filling of your contract. 





Send For Our New Illustrated Catalogue. 





193 Avenue A 


27 minutes from New York, Liberty St., Address N Chicago Show Rooms 
or 23rd St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J. ™ ayonne, wa 1205 Michigan Avenue 


Members National Ass’n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for 
All Requirements, including High Speed 
and Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial Vessels 
Alterations Supervised 


GIE LOW & ORR : 


52 BROADWAY, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send descrip- 
tion and photograph. No charge for listing 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 


Cable Address 
ie New York 
A. B. C. Code 


Large List of American and European Yachts of 
All Types, for Sale, Charter or Exchange 


Commercial Vessels Insurance 


Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 
Receipt of Inquiry 





145 ft. modern steel steam 


N O. 232.—For sale. 
Price 


yacht; good speed; owner has larger. 
Located New York. 


low. 


Broadway, New York. 








O. 2738.—For sale or charter. Desirable and 
comfortable cruising motor yacht, 80 ft. x 13 

ft.x 4 ft. 6 in. draught. Lawley design. 100 H. P. 
Standard motor. Interior finish, mahogany and 
white. Two double staterooms. Price reason- 
able. Located near New York. Gielow & Orr, 


52 Broadway, New York. 








N2®: 1756.—For sale or charter at low price. Is 
' practically in commission. 75 ft. x 19 ft. 
4 ins. x 3 ft. draught, twin screw power house- 
boat with auxiliary sail rig and centerboard. Two 
double and two single staterooms, large main 
cabin 20 ft. long, bath room, large deck room. 
Good equipment. Small crew required. Has 
made several cruises to Florida. Located New 
York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


- N2: 339—F OR 
SALE. — One 

: of the most desirable 

auxiliary catboats 
afloat. 35x 31.2x 
14.9 x 40 inches 
draught. Built by 
Crosby, Osterville, 
Mass. Oak and 
cedar, copper fasten- 
ed. Large cabin, 
finished bright, head- 
room 6 ft. Large 
cockpit seating 
twelve. Unusually 
able and in perfect 
condition in every 
way. Lathrop en- 
14H. P., new 1910. Thoroughly overhauled and 
ipped 1910 with a complete new cruising inventory 
ling silver, china, glass, linen, towels, sheets, 
ets, pillows, cooking utensils, dinghy, Negus 








gine 
re-e 
incl 
blan 
bras binnacle and compass, bed, ship’s clock. Must 


be s-en to be appreciated. In commission at New 
Lon 'on, Conn. Sale desired before laying up. Gielow 
& ( +, 52 Broadway, New York. 


| 


| 


Gielow & Orr, 52 | 








N2: 806.—Built especially for Southern cruis- 
ing. Steel, auxiliary, centerboard schooner, 
84 ft. x 65 ft. x 19.4 ft. x 4.5 ft. draught. Lead 
ballast with flush deck aft. One double, two sin- 
gle staterooms, large main cabin with four berths, 
bath room, three toilets, forecastle, engine room, 
launch, cutter and dinghy. 40 H. P. engine. Fine 
sea boat, handles well. Located New York. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 











N 2: 2818.—For sale or charter at attractive 


price, owner having larger boat; 50-ft. 
raised deck cruiser, built by Lawley, 1907. 24 H. 
P. 4-cylinder engine. Double stateroom and two 
extension transoms in cabin, sleeping four to six. 
Galley, dinghy, awnings, etc. Gielow & Orr, 52 
Broadway, New York. 





N°: 2562.—For sale. 55-ft. raised deck cruiser. 
Lozier motor. Three transoms in saloon, 
handsome mahogany finish. Bath room and toilet 
for owner. Galley, crew’s quarters, etc. Large 
gasoline capacity. Well equipped for cruising. 
Owner anxious to sell on account of illness. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention Yacutine when corresponding with our advertisers. 


| bath room and two toilets for owner’s party. 





N®: 349—Charter at low price or sell; is now in commission 


130-ft. steam yacht. Two double and two single staterooms 
! Dining room and 
social hall. Owner’s stateroom on deck, large, airy, two brass beds, 
and private toilet room. Large bridge. Gielow & Orr. 52 Broad- 


way, New York. 





N?: 2754—FOR SALE.—At attractive price. 35 ft. over al} 

1600 and mach hater hen Ge oveean. Thoroughly. well eps 

muc ter the average. y ept 

Head room, 6 ft. 2 ins. Interior fini oak 

_cypress, mahogany trim. Double stateroom, two ber in 

cabin. Toilet room, ley. 2-cylinder, 4 cycle 12 H. P. engine. 

Strongly constructed, fine sea-boat. Cockpit 9 ft. long with engine 

under forward end. This thoroughly desirable outfit will be a good 

bargain for someone. In commission near New York. Gielow 
& Orr. 52 Broadway, New York. 









N?: 3120.—For sale. Hunting cabin launch, 36 

ft. x 8.1 ft. x 2.9 ft. draught; built this year. 
17% H. P. Ferro engine, giving speed of 10 miles. 
In perfect condition. Price low. Located New 
York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 








O. 858—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Designed 

for use in Florida waters. Twin screw power 
houseboat, 125°x 18x 3 ft. 6 ins. draught. Two 75 
H. P. Standard’engines. Five double staterooms, two 
bath rooms, large main cabin and upper deck. Electric 
lights. Extensive inventory. Sell for low figure for 
charter including crew’s wages. Located New York. 
For plan, inventory and prices apply to Gielow & Orr, 





52 Broadway, New York. 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 5? Pine St., offer the 


following Yachts 


available for Charter and for Sale 


for cruising in Florida and Southern waters: 








O. 7674—FOR SALE, OWNER HAVING 
LARGER YACHT.—75-ft. twin screw raised 
deck cruiser; two 30 H. P., 4-cylinder engines. Two 
double staterooms, bath room and main cabin. Launch 
electric lights, etc. 











| 

N°: 7132—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Un- | 

usual opportunity. 50x 10x 2.6 ft. raised deck | 

cruiser; built by Lawley, 1907. Accommodations for | 

six comfortably. 24 H. P. Lamb engine. Now in 
commission. 


| 


N°: 1820—FOR CHARTER AND SALE.—Motor 

houseboat, 103 x 94x 20.4x 2.6 ft., built 1903. 
Yacht suitable for Northern as well as Southern waters. 
Has two large>double staterooms, two single rooms, 
two bath rooms, saloon, two sitting rooms on deck. In 
best possible condition. Twin screw, has 2 seventy 
H. P. motors. Can be had for a reasonable figure. 
Now in commission. 





N°: 1837—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—This 

attractive power houseboat 87 x 76 x 23x 4 ft. 
built 1906. g Three‘ large staterooms, three bath rooms. 
Saloon below sitting room on deck. Two 75 H. P. - 
motors. Complete outfit. 

















O. 7729—Practically new power boat for sale, 90 ft. 
over all. Twin screw. Two large staterooms, 
saloon below, dining saloon on deck. Large bridge 
deck and after deck. Just completed a long cruise, 
Now in commission. 





N°: 1817.—Owner anxious to sell or 

charter houseboat now in Florida, 
QI x 23.6 x 3 ft.; twin screw motors 30 
H. P. each; has four staterooms, bath, 
sitting room and dining room for owner. 








N°: 7356.—Desirable cruising power yacht 80 x 76 

x13x4 ft. draught. Two double staterooms, 
large saloon, with two berths, bathroom, all conven- 
iences; six cylinder 20th Century motor, new 1910; 
speed 12 miles. 





N02. 7175-—Modern motor yacht 
68 x 13 x 3.6 ft. Built 1907. Twin | 


Completely fitted. 








screw standard motors. One double and| 7 


' 
} 4 


Excellent condition. | 


one single stateroom, bathroom, large | | 
saloon. 








O. 1808—FOR SALE.—Power houseboat. 

| fect condition. 12.3x 115x 17.8 x 3.6 ft. 
| 1901. Five staterooms, two baths, large 
Twin screw, two 75 H. P. Standard motors. 
light. Speed 9 knots. Unusual opportunity. 


Per- 
Built 
saloon. 
Electric 





N®O. 1856-—Modern houseboat, 
Two 4o H. P. 
Acetylene gas, 


N°: 7349—FOR SALE 

OR CHARTER— 
Roomy gasolene cruiser; 75 
x19.6x3 ft. Speed, 7 knots; 
two 20 H. P. 20th Century 
motors. Acommodations in- 
clude four staterooms, 19-ft. 
saloon, bath, etc. Now in 
commission. 


68 x 23 x4 ft. 
motors, speed 8 miles. 
three staterooms, each with two berths, 
two staterooms on upper deck, dining 
saloon, smoking room, bathroom. 





Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 
State your requirements. Large list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 





TELEPHONES 
1875 Broad 
5576 Broad 














A BON A- 

FIDE 
BARGAIN— 
Auxiliary 
schooner 
yacht “Gray- 
ling,”’ 60 x 15 
x5% ft. 18 
H. P. Stand- 
ard engine. 
Full electric 
equipment. 
Power tender 








(1% H. P. 
Knox) and 


gig. Sails and 
gear in Al condition. Awnings, boat and sail covers 
new. Sleeps two forward, six aft. Large stateroom. 
Over $1,000 spent on inside furnishings this spring. 
Boat in commission; engine and equipment in first 
class condition. Address, H. K. Bliss, 35 B St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








TO. 533.—Sacrifice. 

deck cruiser. 

11 miles; 36 H. P. Buffalo motor. Cabin accom- 

modates two comfortably. Now in commission. 

Very able craft. Apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 














Twin-screw 
raised deck cruiser; 64 ft. x 12 ft. x 3.6 ft 


O. 401.—For sale or charter. 


Stateroom, saloon, bathroom, etc. Bargain. In 
commission. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 


New York. 








QO. 388.—For sale. 

1unch; 62 ft. x 12 ft. Finished in mahog- 
any. Speed, 12 miles; two new 30 H. P. Craig 
Moto:s; available at half cost. Cox & Stevens, 
15 Wi'liam Street, New York. 


Fast and able day cruising 





38.6 ft. x 86 ft. raised | 


Launched, 1908. Speed, 10 to | 
‘NO. 573—FOR SALE OR CHART- 








NO: 651—FOR SALE—Lawley raised 

deck cruiser, 50 x 10 x 2.9 ft.; 24 
H.P. Very desirable for cruising in 
shoal waters. Apply to Cox & Stevens, 
15, William Street, New York City. 








ER—Twin-screw motor yacht, go.9 
x 14.6x 3 ft. Launched 1909. ‘Three 
double staterooms, bath, etc. Speed, 11 
miles. 








NO. 3:— FOR SALE—Twin-screw 

passenger gasoline yacht, 96x 16.6x 
4.2 ft. Speed 12 miles. Equipped with 
two 50H.P. Murray & Tregurtha motors. 


Electric lighted. Interior finish of ma- 
hogany. Very able craft, available at 
bargain figure. In excellent condition. 
Allowed 200 passengers. Apply to Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New 





York. 


Please mention YacutT1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


r er Sa 











O. 935.—For sale. Pole mast centerboard 
schooner yacht; 64 ft. 10 in. over all.; 45 ft. 
waterline, 18 ft. beam, 2 ft. 6 in. draught. Built 
in 1899 from designs by well known firm, Ac- 
commodations include double stateroom, saloon 
with four berths, toilet, etc.; headroom 6 ft. 4 in. 
Sails complete, also covers; complete inventory. 
Construction staunch and strong. Adapted for 
installation of motor. In excellent condition. 
Bargain, as owner is anxious to sell. Apply to 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





O. 603.—Twin screw power yacht, 85 ft. x 14.6 

x 4 ft.; launched, 1909; speed, 12 to 14 miles. 

Must be seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 








O. 504.—For sale or charter. Twin screw 
raised deck cruiser. 75 ft. x 17 ft. x 3 ft.; 


very roomy. Two 40 H. P. 20th Century motors. 








O. 383.—Offer wanted. 55 ft. x 12 ft. x 3 ft. 


twin screw gasoline cruiser. Very roomy; 
two double staterooms, 12-ft. saloon, 3 toilets, etc. 
Speed, 11 miles. Now in commission. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or 


State your requirements. Large list of yachts of all types for sale or 





Cox & Stevens, 15 William St, New York City 


Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 


— 


TELEPHONES 
1875 Broad 
455176 Broad 


charter. 


charter. 











| 
| 
| 


NO. 600—Twin screw motor yacht, 75 x 15 a | - = | 
x3.6 ft. Built 1909. Speed 12 to 13] = | 
Very desirable. 


NO. 6—FOR SALE—Desirable and roomy | 
steam yacht, 99 ft. over all, 92 ft. water | 
line, 17 ft. beam, 5 ft. 6 ins. draught. Well 


miles. Price low. 








10 to 12 knots. Social hall in forward deck 
house, dining saloon in aft one. Below forward 
in main saloon, two double and two single 
staterooms, bathroom, etc. Aft is galley and 
crew’s quarters. Two triple expansion engines; 
water tube boiler, new 1909. Complete electric 
light plant. Excellent inventory. Has gone 
through Erie Canal and cruised on Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence River, and Atlantic Coast, Maine 
to Virginia. Bargain. Apply to Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


NO. 795—FOR SALE—Mahogany semi- 

speed cruising launch, 55x9x3 ft. Speed 
13 to 15 miles; 45 to 70 H. P. 20th Century 
hand- 
somely finished and furnished. Price attract- 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 


motor. Saloon accommodates four; 


ive. 
York. 








NO. 316--Twin screw power yacht, 96.6 x 

14 x 4.3 ft. Lawley build. Two 50 
H. P. Standard motors. Excellent accommo- 
dations. 





kept up; excellent condition throughout. Speed | | 


NO. 940—New raised {deck cruiser, 60 x Il 

x4ft. Two staterooms. Handsomely 
furnished and finished. Speed 11 to 12 miles. 
Price low. 








FOR SALE.—Gasolene Launch “Shad.” Dimensions 57 ft. overall; length waterline, 52 ft.; extreme beam 

9 ft. 10 ins.; draught 3ft. 3 ins. Built by Lawley in 1907 according to plans and specifications designed 
by Arthur Binney. Cabin houses, companionways, ladders, etc., best quality mahogany. Main cabin con- 
tains sideboard, buffet, two extension transoms, lockers, etc. Toilet fully equipped, hanging lockers opposite. 
Galley and engine room finished in white pine, and contains hanging berth, sink with pump, Insurance gasolene 
stove, dish lockers, ice chest, commercial Acetylene 8 x 30 in. tanks. 60 H. P. Automarine Standard engine, 
which gives the boat a speed of 13 miles an hour. Forward of the engine room is cockpit of ample size with Khaki 
awning, seats, binnacle, steering wheel, etc. Forecastle, two' hanging bunks, toilet and water closet, chain locker, 
etc., complete. Fully equipped with anchors, galvanized chain, etc. One 12-ft. dinghy, Lawley make. All 
fittings on the “Shad” are polished bronze. Awnings white duck. Air tank for whistle of ample size, 105-gal. 
copper gasolene tank, 100-gal. fresh water tank. After cockpit very commodious with lazyback seat at the after 
end. Completely equipped with bell, foghorn, whistle, running lights, side lights, life preservers, etc., etc. Beau- 
tifully upholstered throughout. For further information and plans apply to Arthur Binney, 70 Kilby St., Boston, 





GPEED and Pleasure Launch for Sale, 45-ft. long, 644 ft. beam, 35 H. P. 4-cycle, 4cylinder Trebert engine, complete with Tobin 

bronze shafting and bearings, speed fourteen miles. Boat is finished in mahogany, has canopy top, and is fully equipped, 
including marine toilet room, cushions, two-barrel gasoline tank, etc. Cost $4,500.00 but will sell for $2,500.00. Boat is as good as 
new and must be seen to be appreciated. For further particulars, address T. H. Mitchell, Salisbury, Md. 


FOR SALE—Semi-Torpedo Motor Boat, length 30 ft. with 5ft. 
beam; full equipment, auto steering and control, three cylinder 
12 h. p. Cady Motor, speed 14 miles per hour; motor can be equipped 
| with auxiliary valves making speed 164 miles per hour. This boat 
will carry larger engine, and we will sell with 30 h. p. motor if de 
| sired. Write for full details and attractive price, as this outfit must 
be sold at once. C. N. Cady Company, Canastota, N. Y. 
| 





ANTED—A Steam Yacht 150 ft. over all, 24ft. 
beam, 12 to 14 ft. draught, fore and aft con- 
pound engine. Speed not less than 13 knots; steel or 
wood hull. Must not be more than 10 years old. 
State price, age of boiler, date of last government in- 
spection and present anchorage of vessel. Agents need 
not apply. Box 65, care of ‘‘Yachting.” 








N°: 3729—FOR SALE—C/B cruising’sloop, 46 ft 

6 in. over all, 35 ft. waterline, 13 ft. 8 ins. beam, 
5 ft. 2 ins. draught.‘ Exceptionally heavily constructed. 
Mahogany deck trimming. Six tons lead keel. Stat 
room; saloon; toilet room; galley; foc’sle for 4 me 
Solid mahogany interior, gives 6 ft. 3 ins. headroom. 
Unusually complete cruising inventory. Whole outfit 
in first-class condition. In commission. Very low pnt. 
Will put in part payment for 40-46-ft. waterline modem 
schooner. Address Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway; 
New York. 





Please mention YacuT1nG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


OFFICE TELEPHONE"2958 RECTOR" For SALE AND CHARTER YACHT BASIN IN BROOKLYN. 


BASIN TELEPHONE; 165 HAMILTON” 


_ ~~. eo 





: CABLE ADDRESS; YACHTBROKER? ° MARINE INSURANCE. 
—_— : Whitehall Building 

0 T | SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
‘ WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 17 Battery Place, New York 








OR SALE—A fast, able keel DO YOU want to sell your old en- 
sloop, 39 ft. over all, 27 ft. gine? “If so, communicate with 
water line, 10 ft. beam and 6 ft.| Bruns, Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St., 
draft; designed by Purdon, built} New York City. 4 
by Stearns, of Marblehead, 1900. 


Excellent cruising accommoda- 


tions. Cabin finished through- AUXILIARY 


. CUTTER, 25.4 
out in mahogany. Large main}, 99.75 ft’ on 


2 : : Lake Ontario. 
cabin, good sized toilet and se neat sept 


washroom, with large ice box |of best construc- 
tion, mahogany {it- 

and galley forward under the) ted,’bronze tackle, _ 
: ; . _ | self-bailing cockpit 
cabin house, and pipe berth in| Sl bailig cockpit 
is] in-| two - cylinder en- 

forecastle. Full cruising equip-| W - qivine: boat 
ment including round bottom |six miles. Bargain 


tender, finished bright. The gg ME corey 
boat is exceptionally fast and|“Y*?"s-” 

was winner of the Brooklyn|__——S sid 
Ocean Challenge Cup for 1910. 
Exceptionally complete inven- 


tory. Inspectible near New 


York. Address “Sloop »po.|? large business; well located in Minnesota. 
Box 1592 N Yy. Address B-142, care of Yachting. 
a ae 











OR SALE — Wholly or in part, a long- 
established Boat and Engine Plant, doing 

















OR SALE.—Compromise stern, open launch, 26 ft. 6 ins. over all; 
6 ft. 4 ins. beam, 26 ins. draught at skeg. 2-cylinder, 2-cycle, 8 to 9 
H. P. Monarch engine; 22-gallon gasoline tank; Gies reverse gear, bronze 
shaft and 3-biaded propeller. Makes 9} miles. Built under the owner’s 
supervision and launched June, 1909. Forward cockpit 10 ft., after cockpit 
8 ft. long. 10-ft., 10-0z. collapsible Commodore spray-hood covers forward 
cockpit and has rear curtains converting it into a summer cabin. Samson 
posts forward and aft steppedjin keel. -.{ Water-cooled muffler under after 
deck, Cockpit free from exhaust piping and electric wiring. Seaworthy and 
able. Has forward steering wheel also after steering lever allowing one man to 
handle her. Equipment consists of Seaman patent auto chain steerer, 6-cell Stanley & Patterson wireless battery holder, two dash type jump spark coils with 
switch on box, sailing and anchor lights, fog horn, 8-in. bell, boat hook, trouble lamp, ammeter, voltmeter. Shebler carbureter, 26-lb. folding Dirigo anchor, 
100 ft. cable, two 25-ft. mooring lines, 100-lb. Fairhaven mooring anchor, 25 ft. 5-16 in. chain, 15 ft. 1} in. cable, cork mooring buoy, full set cushions, 2 flag poles 
= : ' with halliards, cleats, snap hooks and ensign, 
electric klaxonet, fenders, chamois strainin 
funnel, bilge pump, gasoline strainer an 
water separator, six life preservers. Linoleum 
on after cockpit floor. 10-oz. Khaki after cock- 
pit cover. Three people can sleep in forward 
cockpit under spray-hood. After cockpit has 
lazy back stern transom and plenty of room 
for four- chairs. 5 ft. 7 ins. standing room 
under forward end of sprayhood. At a 
moderate expenditure trunk could be built 
over the forward cockpit ee her into 
cabin cruiser. May be seen in New York City 
by appointment. Address Bargain, care P. O. 
Box 1592, New York City. 3 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway 


Agent for the Sale and Charter of Yachts of all Types. PONE. NEW YORK 
Let us know your requirements. We can fill them. MORGAN BARNEY, Naval Architec; 








eo 


NO. 2807—Power Houseboat, 73 ft. over all, | 

23 ft. beam and 4 ft. draught. Equipped 
with two 20 H. P. Globe Motors, giving a 
speed of 8 knots. Accommodations include 
five staterooms, saloon and bathroom. Is | 
lighted with acetylene. Has upper and lower | 9 > 

: f ks makes an i - 

NO. 2414—Seabury built “Express” Steam Yacht, een SOE wanes ant Heal, boat: Sor Southern Se 

100 ft. over all: One of the best yachts of the|cruising. Is completely euqipped, and in Al gay 
type, and has a speed of over 20 miles. Has deck din-| condition throughout. Can be chartered for 
ing saloon. Double stateroom connects with bath| , 2 

winter cruising. Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht 


room. A new boiler has recently been installed. The 


equipment is very complete, and the yacht is in the} Agent. 29 Broadw New York. 
best of condition throughout. Frank Bowne. Jones, gent, 29 adway, Ne 
Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 


IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE 


Tell Yachting’s readers about her 


in Yachting’s “FOR SALE” DEPARTMENT 











A Boat Advertised in YACHTING is Half Sold 


This has been the experience of those who have utilized Yachting’s “FOR SALE” columns during the past season. 

YOU, who have a good boat for sale, will be quick to see the advantage of advertising YOUR craft in the recognized “FOR SALE” 
medium of to-day. 

Advertise your boat in Yachting, where prospective purchasers will actually look for it, and the battle is half won. 

A special rate of $1.75 per inch is made on these “FOR SALE” advertisements, and when an advertisement occupies a space of two 
inches or more, we will, without extra charge, make a cut from your photo of boat for use in the advertisement. 


The cost of various sizes of advertisements may be understood by referring to the following : 
An advertisement occupying one inch space costs. ; : ; ; ; . $1.75 
An advertisement occupying two inches space, costs ; ‘ . $3.50) 
An advertisement occupying three inches space, costs ; ; : 5.25 No ch f 
An advertisement occupying four inches space, costs ‘ ‘ ‘ 7.00 ne og rg 
An advertisement occupying six inches space, costs ; . 10.50/ f wi es - h 
An advertisement occupying one-half page space, costs. , 26.25) Power 
An advertisement occupying one page space, costs . ; : . 52.50) 
A special “FOR SALE” rate sheet, illustrating different sizes and styles of advertisements, and showing, in detail, just what you 
will get for your money, will be sent upon application. 
Send in your photos and copy early and secure a good position. Address: 


Advertising Spain, YACHTING, 38 Park Row, New York 


THE HE. BOUCHER | ene One) 
20 FULTON ST. 1 i ok’, ae Aol - a4 
VON 11) | a 10) 8) 2 ee 6) 2 eran 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 








Please mentien Yacutinc when corresponding with eur advertisers. 
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Practical Books whic every Yachtsman Should Have 








WE PRINT below a list of Books on Seamanship, Navigation and the 
Practical Handling of Sail Boat and Gasolene Engine, which will 
be of much use to Yachtsmen and Boat Owners. We are prepared to 


furnish these Books at the Prices named. These are-all Standard Works 


and Authorities in their line. 








Epitome of Navigation—Norie F Revolving Planisphere—Showing the stars visible for every 
—Raper y hour in the year, Northern Hemisphere $1.00 
“ —Bowditch : Nee Science—A new practical book on navigation— 
“ “ —Thom : i Poo 
Complete Nautical Tables—Norie " The Small Yacht; 
Useful Tables—Bowditch : ; Boardman 
Elementary Navigation—Rosser : Planisphere—Southern Hemisphere 
—Henderson . Law of Storms—Rosser 
Handy Book of Tides—Whall ‘ Tee Ampenl, Deew OB 6 BR. on iw ccc b intd swede aartbliink ca 
Practical Aid to the Navigator—Sturdy . Navigators’ Pocketbook—Patterson ....... 0.0... ccueuecce 
Yachtsman’s Guide. A simple and comprehensive work on Sailors’ Pocketbook—Bedford 
Navigation, Seamanship, Yacht Routine, etc, with illus- The Danger Angle—Lecky 
trations—Patterson . Book of Knots 
Lunar Tables—Rosser : Sails and Sail Making—Kipping 
Lunar and Horary Tables—Thomson d Masting and Rigging—Kipping 
Lunar and Nautical Tables—Coleman . Useful Hints to Seagoing Engineers—Reed 
Ex-Meridian Altitude Tables—Towson : Yachting Under American Statute—Patterson 
Apparent Time at Sea—Martelli , Notes on Stowage—Hillcoat 
Ex-Meridian Tables—Bairnson ..... vainbeateet International Code of Signals 
How to Find the Latitude and Longitude in Cloudy <a : 
W ! British Code List 
eather—Johnson FI f All Nati 
How to Find the Time at Sea in Less than a Minute— _—~ ~~ 
Johnson Light-tides of the World 
Handbook to the United States Local Marine Board of How to Make a Sextant - 
Examinations—Patterson ; How to Run and Install Gasolene Engines—Von Culin... 
Ainsley’s Guide to the Local Marine Board. Examination of 
Masters and Mates .. hs od cb kokgayabiedas vhcaa ae ALMANACS 
Ainsley’s Extra Master’s ‘Guide . . . f g 
Reed’s New Guide Book : American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 
Key to Reed’s New Guide Book ‘ Nautical Almemar 
Engineer's Manual—Ainsley ' 
Sentet aee c Seamanship Brown? s ‘Diary an and Nautical ‘Abesde 
Reed’s Seamanship Nautical Almanac 
Newton’s Guide ‘ Ainsley’s Nautical Almanac 
“Seamanship Tide Table of the World 
Rosser’s Navigation for Seaman 
Azimuth Tables, 61° me to 61° S.—United States rae, ‘ie 
- O to 50° N.—United States Navy... . 
for N. to _. °__United States Navy... : SAILING DIRECTIONS, UNITED STATES COAST 


x. ed iin tg St. Croix River to Cape Ann 


Y <a Etiquette— Patterson Cape Ann to Point Judith 
Elementary Manual for the Deviation of the —— in Point Judith to New York 
. re yg Ty ee sph Fidel dooney dnpaeibeniy “ae New York to Chesapeake Bay 

eviation of the Compass—Towson : . 
Magnetism and ciedioe of the Compass—-Ainsley Caceapeake Bay ond Tepatarion, «4 .cictwndn Uikd sh osen 
Compass Corrector—Ainsley . to Key West © cod 6 00 bh 2 2 wt oe entebahbeatae s 
How to Find the Stars—Rosser . Key West to Rio Grande 
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The Foening Post 





NEW YORK 


@ During the first eight months of 1910 


(January to August inclusive) The New York 
Evening Post printed a total of 2,133,372 
lines of advertising. 


q This was a gain of 25.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of last year, anda 
GREATER PERCENTAGE OF GAIN 
than that of any other daily newspaper 
(morning or evening) in New York city. 


q It represents the steady growth of an 
intellectual newspaper, published for a cli- 
entele that demands the best of everything. 
The great increase was obtained without 
resort to special editions, forced business, or 
any of the catch-penny devices on which 
some newspapers are obliged to depend. 


q The Evening Post is a splendid market- 
place for advertisers desiring to reach a 
class of readers whose buying power is con- 
ceded to be greater than that of any other 
newspaper in the world. 


Che Loening Post 


NEW YORK 
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Speed Launch “Tartar,” 35 Miles per Hour.—The Latest Seabury Racer. : 

We build Cruising Yachts, Working Boats or Launches in Steam or Gasolene. Steam Engines and Steam Water 
Tube Boilers. @ Speedway Gasolene Engines, the Highest Class Production in this line in the World. @ 25 Years’ 
Experience and Ample Capital Guarantee both Responsibility and Success. Both Means and Ability to Make Good. 


Send 10-cent Stamp for our Catalogue 
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The “Emerson,” 26 ft., defeated every contestant in the 26-32 and free-for-all classes, establishing 
a World’s Record for 26-footers in competition. Beating in each race all records of Peoria Course of 
Hoosier Boy, Red Wing, Red Top II, Scripps, Mascot, and all others. Winner of every race against 
fastest boats in the West. Also defeated the Mississippi Valley Champion 40-footer Red Top II with 
its 8-cylinder engine of triple the cylinder capacity. Winning 9 races in 3 days, and maintaining an 
average speed of nearly 30 m. p. h. over rough water and with many turns, without a miss or engine 
adjustment. The “Emerson” is a strong, seaworthy boat of good weight, carrying 2 heavy men and 
equipped with a 6-cylinder 300-pound engine, and is not a racing freak. Write for Catalogue. 


THE EMERSON ENGINE CO., Inc., Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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HAZE DROPPING OFF THE MOUNTAIN PINNACLE ROCK, A FAMILIAR LANDMARK IN FROM 1,000 TO 3,000 FEET THE MOUNTAINS 


PEAKS. THE KETCHIKAN DISTRICT. 


RISE ABRUPTLY FROM THE WATER'S EDGE. 


From Ketchikan to Vancouver in the Alaska Race 


By FREDERICK M. ROBINSON 
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UT on the Pacific Coast 
they are pluming 
themselves over the 

record made in the long-dis- 
tance race from Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to Vancouver, B. C. 
While there seems to have 
been little of the competitive 
element in the event as it 
turned out, there is no ques- 
tion but that it has been the 
means of attracting attention 
to one of the most ideal cruis- 
ing grounds yet opened to 
power boat men. Further- 
more, it has done much to de- 
velop a confidence in the abil- 
ity of the small cruiser to suc- 
cessfully negotiate long 


IT OF KETCHIKAN SCENERY. courses which has hitherto 


been lacking on the Western 
\t the last moment all but one of the promised entries 
out, and the promoters of the race, who had gone up 


i the procession to arrange the preliminary details, found 


es in the unpleasant situation of facing the inhabitants of 
n—who had made elaborate preparations for receiving 
ts—with a solitary entry, the Limit, a 50-foot cruiser fly- 
colors of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. Evidently 
of Alaska possessed sufficient sporting instinct to make 
hat was lacking, because in the two days intervening be- 
e arrival of the Limit and the time scheduled for the race 


(267) 


they hustled about, overhauled, equipped and manned two accept- 
able entries, which succeeded in making faster time over the 
course than had ever been recorded for a similar distance by boats 
of under 35 feet. 

The course taken by all three entries was the same, although by 
the original restrictions the route was to be optional. In nautical 
miles the average arrived at from the chart prickings of the three 
captains was 537, which you will find figures out about 620 
statute miles. Over this course the Limit made the remarkable 
time of a little under 58 hours, an average of about 10.65 miles 
per hour for the non-stop run. Spark, a little 30-footer, driven 
by a 20 horsepower Gray engine, covered the distance in 72 hours, 
an average of 8.62 miles an hour; while St. Anthony, the only 
entry in the commercial class, a 36-footer, with a 15-horsepower 
Union, chugged away contentediy at an average gait of 8.18 miles 
per hour. When one views the picture of the St. Anthony, which 
accompanies this article, it is easy to see that seaworthiness and 
reliability had been sought in her construction rather than speed. 
In her daily vocation, which is that of a cruising launch for charter 
on the highly uncertain marine highways which lead among the 
islands of Southeastern Alaska, the St. Anthony has need of 
strength and staunchness. Her bows are reinforced and her tim- 
bers are double-spaced, to withstand the impact of ice which floats 
in the spring down through Wrangle Narrows from the glaciers 
of the inlets. Bearing this in mind, one’ wonders how the speed 
obtained during the race was maintained. The explanation of 
this, according to one who participated, lies in the superior navi- 
gating ability of the men who drove her over the course. In the 
new territory of Southeastern Alaska, which is made up largely 
of small islands, communication between centers of civilization 
is practically limited to boats and airships. While airships are 
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LIMIT. THE WINNER, LEAVING KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 


actually being built in Alaska, they have as yet not been commer- 
cialized: The result is that almost everyone in Ketchikan knows 
what a boat looks like and how to handle one. 
Naturally, ever since gasolene has succeeded 
other forms of marine propulsion, the rela- 
tive merits of the different makes of engines 
and their adaptability to particular types of 
hulls has afforded the basis of many argu- 
ments and much clinical experimentation. 

Had the Ketchikan boats not been se- 
verely penalized by the rules of the Pacific 
International Power Boat Association, under 
whose auspices the race was run, the results 
would have figured out closer. On the other 
hand, the crew of Limit, all of whom rank 
as amateurs, were men not lacking in cour- 
age or the knowledge of pilot navigation. 
With the additional advantage gained by 
their trip north over the reverse of the course, 
it is but fair to credit a portion of their re- 
markable run to that source. 

The principal difficulties encountered by 
the contestants arose from fog and smoke. 
These two dangers to navigation are espe- 
cially prevalent at this particular season of 
the year. Only a few days before the start 
of the race the big steamer Princess May, of 
the C. P. R. line, piled up on a rock a little 
south of Juneau, and hangs pivoted at the 
time of this writing, a warning to passing 
traffic. Especially in crossing Queen Charlotte Sound and Dix- 
on’s entrance, two of the longest stretches of open ocean inter- 
vening between the islands which line the inside course, did the 
fog prove troublesome. Here the skippers, who had timed their 
start so as. to negotiate the open water in the dark, found it in- 
cumbent upon them to steer a compass course. This was ren- 
dered the more difficult by persistent magnetic variations, due in 
part to latitudinal causes and in part to, probably, deposits of ore 
in the adjacent land. On the Limit is was discovered that when 
the searchlight was turned on the electric current practically de- 
stroyed all reliance upon the needle. As the entrances and exits 
of the ship channels to and from these open stretches of water 
are usually but the width of a narrow stream, the difficulty can 
readily be appreciated. As a matter of fact, not one of the three 
slackened speed for the fog or smoke, which completely enveloped 
Texada Island, at the lower end of the course, and made the 
finish a matter of ceaseless vigil and responsibility. Compara- 
tively little rough weather bothered the racers, although in Queen 
Charlotte Sound the log of Limit shows that the sea was a trifle 


ST. ANTHONY, ONE OF THE KETCHIKAN 
ENTRIES. 
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lumpy. On the whole, however, the course was delight ‘ul, 
Through calm channels scarcely wide enough for two ‘boats to 
pass, fighting with back eddies under the shadow of mountains 
whose sides ran almost perpendicularly up from the water, bob 
bing about in the caldron of currents which seethe through Sey. 
mour Narrows, dodging drift and long, whirling beds of kelp, 
bucking tides that flowed sometimes in opposite directions in the 
same channel, furnished enough variety to keep the crews inter 
ested for every minute of the three days and nights which it took 
to make the run. Whales and dolphins raced alongside, native 
Indians in their hand-made dugouts gazed with mild surprise, 
passing steamers, who had been hearing reports of the race all 
along the line, waved and cheered, people in the villages and the 
employees of the canneries rushed down: to the water’s edge and 
speeded on the contestants. 

The race was scheduled to start from Ketchikan August 15, 
but was postponed till the day following. The original intent 
had been to have it end in one of the Puget Sound cities, but it 
was thought well to have the first event of this magnitude inter- 
national in character. To comply with the requirements of the 
Pacific International Power Boat Associa- 
tion it was necessary that the start of the 
affair should be in charge of some organized 
yacht club recognized by the association. 
This condition was complied with, no diff- 
culty being found in getting 125 of Ketchi- 
kan’s boat-owners, business men and enthusi- 
asts to join the club and furnish the means 
for obtaining a pretentious club - house. 
Ketchikan, by the way, is not in any sense a 
frontier town. Its inhabitants are largely 
from the big centers of civilization, and had 
brought with them an almost metropolitan 
air of experience in affairs of this kind. 

Twelve hours’ leeway was allowed the com- 
peting skippers for starting. This gave each 
a chance of figuring cut how he could meet 
the difficulties of the course to best advan- 
tage. Both of the smaller boats elected to 
start at 10 a. m., while Captain Le Page, of 
Limit, estimated that by starting at 5 o'clock 
of the same day he could reach Seymour 
Narrows—the most dreaded point in the 
course—at just slack water. It is interesting 
to note that the Limit arrived at the entrance 
of the Narrows, nearly 400 miles away, with- 
in fifteen minutes of the time planned upon. 
According to the association rating, Limit, 
which has twin 25-30 horsepower Ralaco motors, gave Spark 9 
hours’ handicap and St. Anthony 12% hours. Even with this 


SPARK, THE SMALLEST ENTRY, MADE AN EXCELLENT SHOWING. 












INDIAN VILLAGE AT ALERT BAY. 








allowance the two smaller powered contestants were unable to 
15, BM come within three hours of their opponent. But the handicap be- 
rent tween the Alaskan entries was sufficiently close to make the 
it it Bi event very exciting, less than an hour separating them at the finish. 
ter- Spark was captained by her owner, David 
the Nicoll, who designed and built the boat him- 
cia- BE self for cruising and hunting expeditions. 
the Captain Anderson, an experienced navigator, 
ized acted as pilot, the rules of the race permit- 
100. BE ting such. The other two members of the 
iff crew were Ernest Steers and Martin Kub- 
chi- ley, of Ketchikan, who have had considerable 
usr Bi experience with small boats. These men 
“ans Be wanted to take the little boat on the outside 
use. Be course from Dixon’s Entrance and cut off 
S¢ 4 Bi some 35 miles, but when they came to the 
gely BM place where they should have left the inside 
had course remembered that nothing had been 
itan BM said about the course and feared lest, after 
. they had risked the more dangerous route, 
they might be handicapped on the distance 
each actually covered and thus lose any advantage 
neet BH gained in time. If you have ever seen old 
val B® lather Pacific when he gets angry, you can 
d to appreciate how much confidence this implies. 
The crew of St. Anthony consisted of Cap- 
tain Thomas, Commodore of the Ketchikan 
nou! Be Power Boat Club; W. P. Powere, one of the 
club’s directors: Patrick Timmens, the regu- 
sting BB lar master, and William Williams. Captain 
Thomas follows the sea as a profession, being master of an 
auxiliary schooner in the halibut fisheries. It is very rarely that 
a professional sailor finds enjoyment in playing with boats. Usu- 
ally when their cruises are over they are content to remain on 









EVEN THE STEAMERS CHEERED THE CONTESTANTS. 








THE PERPETUAL CHALLENGE TROPHY FOR 
THE ALASKA RACE, 


THE WATER FRONT OF PORT ESSINGTON, ON THE SKEENA RIVER, 


shore till business calls them forth again. But Captain Thomas 
is the exception. In fact, it is almost entirely due to his efforts 
that the club received its initial impetus, and no more enthusiastic 
competitor ever entered a long-distance race than the doughty 
skipper. 

To show with what the racers had to con- 
tend a description of the course may prove 
interesting, especially to those who have 
never been to Southeastern Alaska and are 
unfamiliar with the salient characteristics of 
this wonderful passage to the land of gold. 

Ketchikan is on the north shore of Tongas 
Narrows, the passage which all north-bound 
steamers take. From Ketchikan to Whitly 
Point, the southern extremity of Revillagi- 
gedo Channel, is about 50 miles. This chan- 
nel is literally strewn with kelp-covered rocks, 
many of which are awash at high tide. Tree 
Point Light is one of the leading marks on 
this section of the course. Chatham Sound 
is the great highway for all commerce enter- 
ing or leaving Dixon’s Entrance. Owing to 
a compass variation, the crew of the Limit 
reported that they had barely escaped going 
aground on a flat rock about a mile north of 
Gray Island. This rock was awash, and in 
the foggy darkness they spied the kelp barely 
in time to swing clear of it. 

Across Dixon Entrance is about 35 miles, 
easy to negotiate in daylight, but a trying bit 
of water in rough or foggy weather. On the occasion of the race 
it roughened up a bit, and by the time Limit arrived off the mouth 
of Skeena River, which empties into the Pacific a few miles below 
(Continued on page 318.) 


LIMIT PASSING ONE OF THE CANNING FACTORIES ON THE CCAST. 
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The Spanish-American Sonderklasse Series 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


Photos by W. B. Jackson and H. B. Greene 


HE yachtsmen of three European nations—England, Ger- 


many and Spain—have now raced in American waters, 

and while only a few have returned with silver mementoes 

of their visit, the chief objects which the promoters of these con- 

tests have had in mind have been attained. Of course, the prin- 

cipal end in view was the one which always. appeals to the inter- 

national audiences—a better understanding between nations, with 

the cementing of old-time friendships and a closer association so- 
cially, politically, and in a business way. 

Perhaps we did not need a series of races for the America’s Cup 


FINISH OF THE FIRST RACE. 
OF CIMA JUST ASTERN. 


to re-establish such relationship with England. In fact, it might 
have been well if there had not been quite so many of those con- 
tests, for one of the more recent ones left a bad taste in the mouthis 
of American yachtsmen, while there is ground for belief that three 
more were not undertaken solely for the sake of the sport. 
But the three sonder regattas with Germany and the 
two with Spain have proved very beneficial, especially in 
the interchange of ideas from a yachting standpoint with 
regard principally to types, models, rigging and sailing 
methods. It is undoubtedly true that the two German 
sonder races off Marblehead did more to heal the tem- 
porary breach between the two countries caused by the 
Manila episode than the big tour of Prince Henry in 1902. 
It was during that tour that the idea of these races for 
small boats of moderate cost originated in the fertile 
brain of Mr. Henry Howard, of the Eastern Yacht Club. 
To-day Mr. Howard is regarded as the yachting ambas- 
sador of the United States. 
The Castilian yachtsmen had a royal good time on this 
side of the water last August from the hour when they 
were met on the dock in New York until they waved their 
almost weeping adieus to their dear American friends 
fourteen days later. In fact, some of the Eastern yachts- 
men are already looking forward, with some degree of 
trepidation for their personal stability, to the return visit 
to Spain two or three years hence. 
The Spanish yachtsmen did not carry back a single sil- 


HARPOON IN THE FOREGROUND, WITH BEAVER ON WEATHER 
BEAVER PASSED THE CIMA IN THE NEXT 20 YARDS. 


ver trophy for their five races off Marblehead Neck; in fact, they 
returned with less than they came, for Captain Luis Arana, of 
the Chonta, left a silver mug for the best yacht in the trial races 
in Buzzards Bay for the German-American team. Yet all hands 
declared that they were, individually and collectively, the real 
winners of the series; that they gained*far more than they lost: 
that even if they were beaten, boat for boat, from the gun fire, 
they were always ahead in the race for the friendship and good- 
will of their hosts, and that, above all, they aroused a friendly at- 
titude in this country toward their own that has been absent since 
the unpleasantness of 1898. Incidentally, they learned 
a lot about the yacht racing game, which was particularly 
valuable in view of the fact that the sport in Spain is 
less than seven years old. So all hands were satisfied, 
especially the Spaniards, and the Eastern Yacht Club 
members do not believe that their fifteen Spanish guests 
of 1910 can be matched in Europe as a body of thorough 
gentlemen and good sportsmen. 

Spain made a big stride forward when she sent her 
three Spanish sonder yachts from Bilbao, Santander and 
San Sebastian to America. And not only did the visit 
this summer secure a return trip, but other European na- 
tions are already bidding for a chance to race here in the 
near future. France, Italy, Sweden and Belgium are all 
anxious to come over, and Russia would be also if there 
was anyone there who could design, build or race a yacht. 

To those who know him, the fact that the laurels of the 
Spanish-American races of I910 rested on the round, 
shining head of Charles Francis Adams 2d was no sur- 
prise. “Charlie” Adams has been sailing yachts for 
nearly forty years, beginning with centerboard boats in 
the shallow waters of Quincy Bay, behind Half Moon 
Island, and off the shores of Merry Mount, and continuing with 
his little catboat Dandelion, that defeated all comers in the late 
seventies and the early eighties. He had his schooling with those 
old, slabsided cats typified in the famous Flora Lee and the lap 
streak boats of the Dolly Varden type. Those were the days when 
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it was smash and jam, 
bump and push at the 
narks, when the word 
“foul” was in no yachting 
dictionary, unless some 
boat actually sunk the 
other. The leeward mark 
was always the scene of a 
conflict of men, boats and 
high word&, and the devil 
take the foremost yacht if 
she did not have a good 
lead, for the others fol- 
lowed fast. South Boston 
professionals had few rules 
for racing, and most of 
those were forgotten in the 
heat of the contest. It was 
in those races that Charlie 
Adams learned how to sail 
a boat, while his inborn 
sense of fair play helped 
him out when he graduated into a higher class. His first interna- 
tional contest of note was his race against the Fife cutter Minerva, 
which he beat decisively off Newport after all other American 
yachts had given up the Scotch yacht as too hard a proposition. 
The first German-American races with the sonder type of boat 
caught his fancy, and the Auk won her way into the finals for 
the Roosevelt Cup. This brings us to the Spanish-American 
races of the present year, although it must be said that in the 
Crooner of last year Adams was unable to qualify in the second 
German series in American waters. 

But this year he swept Massachusetts Bay with his Harpoon. 
It has been years since so consistent a winner has been seen in 
Eastern waters. Except in one of her early races, and in a trial 
race where the winds proved fickle, the Harpoon finished first in 
every race. Sometimes the margin was narrowed to a few sec- 
onds, but nearly always there was a minute or more before 
the second boat crossed. She had to sail four wins to capture 
the Quincy Cup, one of her races going to Ellen on a foul, Skip- 
per .\dams taking his yacht out because he knew he was wrong. 

So the Harpoon entered the Spanish-American trial races and 
won seven out of eight races without trouble, easily getting a 
place in the finals, although the Beaver did almost as well, while 
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the Cima—the third American yacht—in the minds of many was, 
and still is, the fastest sonder yacht ever built. 

The Spanish-American races of 1910 were in the nature of a 
return of the visit which the American yachtsmen paid on their 
way home from Germany in 1907. The Spaniards knew a year 
ago that they could have the race, yet they made few preparations 
for it, and when the time came to select a team there was no at- 
tempt to hold trial races. The Federation of Spanish Yacht Clubs 
looked the field over and decided that the Chonta, built in 1906; 
the Papoose, constructed in 1907, and the Mosquito II, a last 
year’s product, were about the fastest sonder yachts in Spanish 
waters. So they were boxed up and shipped across in June. It 
was nearly two months later before they arrived at Marblehead. 

They were all three far removed from the scow type, which 
has proved the fastest off Marblehead. In fact, they followed 
the German model—rather lean forward, with snubbed bows, and 
with a deep section amidship. The Papoose had a balanced rud- 
der. The Chonta had a rough voyage from Spain and had her 
fin so badly bent that she leaked during most of the races. All 
the visitors were well within the limits of the class—too well, in 
fact—for they were under-sparred and over-weight, tipping the 
scales at 5,400 pounds, while the Harpoon weighed 4,085, or 
just 50 pounds over the 
minimum requirement. 

As all the races were 
started with a beat to wind- 
ward, the very worst point 
of sailing for such heavy 
yachts under moderate 
weather conditions, the 
Spaniards were beaten 
from the blow of the 
whistle, and, except on oc- 
casions when the wind flat- 
tened or hauled, were never 
dangerous. Yet a general 
summary of elapsed times 
of the six yachts in the 
three different points of 
sailing show that the 
Papoose outran every other 
yacht in the fleet de- 
cisively, while the Chonta 
also ran well. Mosquito II 





CHONTA, ONE OF THE SPANISH TEAM. 
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PAPOOSE. 


made the poorest showing on all points. She sagged off to lee- 
ward continually, dropped behind on the reaches, and was out- 
run by the others, except in one 2-mile leg in the third race, when 
her elapsed time was a minute shorter than that of Papoose. 

Of course, Harpoon cleaned out the fleet on all the windward 
legs. There was not a boat that could hold her, although once 
or twice Beaver got a lift which put her on top of her. But 


Charlie Adams usually managed to wriggle out from under in the 
course of a mile or so, 


Cima was the fastest on the reach and outran the other two 
American boats, but every time she turned to windward both 
Harpoon and Beaver went by her as if she was anchored. All 
of which might indicate that Captain Guy Lowell, with oniy three 
months’ experience at the tiller, was unable to work uphill with 
such old-timers as Charlie Adams and Charlie Foster. Yet when 
Cima had a straight course to sail, Lowell gained, and many times 
passed his Yankee competitors. 

The first race was sailed in a good whole-sail breeze and a slop 
of a sea, and proved one of the most exciting sonder races ever 
seen in American waters. There was one time when Cima was 
a minute and three seconds behind Harpoon, but at all other 
marks there were only seconds between the three Ameri- 
can boats, with the Span- 
ish yachts trailing far behind. 
Beaver led at the first buoy in 
the twice - around, triangular 
course; but Harpoon was only 
22 seconds behind, while Cima 
was 26 seconds astern of the 
latter. here was no change in 
the reach to the second mark, 
but in the run in to the home 
mark on the first time around 
Cima passed both the Harpoon 
and the Beaver, and had 27 sec- 
onds to the good at the turn. 
But the beat up to the first mark 
the second time in the long pull 
proved too much of a problem 
for the Cima, and both Beaver 
and Harpoon passed her, Har- 





THREE SPANISH TARS WHO SAILED ON THE CHALLENGERS. 


MOSQUITO II. 


poon pulling up to within 5 seconds of the Foster boat. Cima again 
gained on the leaders on the reach, but could not catch them, and 
the Beaver was the first to luff round the second mark for the 
final spurt to the finish. Close behind came the Harpoon, and 
Adams, hugging the buoy close, started to give his yacht a shoot 
to windward of the stern of the Beaver. Just as he did so the 
mark buoy gave a roll down and the big flag flapped across the 
starboard shroud of the Harpoon. Had the buoy been equipped 
with any other sort of a signal, the Harpoon would have slipped 
by, all right. So, twenty minutes later, after Harpoon had beaten 
the Beaver by 12 seconds and the Cima by 14, Capt. Adams 
crawled over the rail of the committee boat and withdrew his 
yacht by announcing the fouling of the mark. The Spaniards 
trailed badly, the Chonta being beaten 8 minutes and I1 seconds 
by the Cima, her nearest American competitor, while the 
Mosquito II, the last yacht, was 18 minutes and 2 seconds be- 
hind the Harpoon. 

After the poor showing in the first race, no one looked for 
anything from the Spaniards when the six yachts went away 
the next day on a 3-mile beat to windward, especially as Chonta 
had nearly violated American yachting ethics by carrying 2 
loose-footed jib to windward. But the visitors seemed to have 
learned a bit in the first race, 
and not only astounded the 
Yankees by winning the place 
at the start, but Chonta clung 
tenaciously to the Harpoon and 
was only 48 seconds. behind:at 
the first turn, with Cima third 
and Beaver fourth. In the run 
down to the home mark the 
Chonta actually passed the 
Harpoon, and for a few min- 
utes was the leading boat for 
the first and only time in the 
series. But nearing the lee 
ward mark Cima and Beaver 
came up fast, and both nosed 
Chonta out by some seconds. 
It was on this leg that the 

(Continued on page 323.) 
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¢ 7 HILE fresh-water yachtsmen and windjammers along 
\ the Middle Atlantic seaboard have, as yet, shown no 
great inclination to become excited over the racing of 

boats of the sonderklasse, the popularity of the sport is growing 
in New England and may be regarded as a fixed institution up 
there. No sooner had the series with the Spaniards been decided 
off Marblehead than trial races to select boats to send to Kiel next 
year were held on Buzzard’s Bay, and the liveliest interest was 
manifested in the results. The first sonderklasse racing in this 
country was in 1906, when the Germans sent three boats over 
here. Since then some forty boats have been built in this class 
by Americans, and as each year has seen them participating in in- 
ternational contests, interest in them has been out of all propor- 
tion to their size and relative importance. A sonderklasse boat 
was admittedly designed to defeat the yacht measurement rules, 
to give a boat as much wetted surface as possible on a waterline 
length of approximately 20 feet, the only limitation of dimensions 
being that length on 
waterline, plus extreme 
beam, plus extreme 
draft, must not exceed 
32 feet. They are thus 
to be described approx- 
imately as all over- 
hang. Their displace- 
ment must not be less 
than 4,035 pounds, and 
their sail area is lim- 
ited to 550 square feet. 
They suggest the 
Barnegat Bay sneak 
box as much as any- 
thing, although, of 
course, their lines are 
finer. They have fin 
keels, and are about 35 
feet long over all. 
They areof jib and 
mainsail rig, with the 
jib often two or three 


feet in 
t board from the Photo by American Press Association. 


bow. SCHOONER WESTWARD RACING ON THE SOLENT. 


Marblehead yachts- 

men paid a quaint and curious compliment to their Spanish son- 
derklasse racing men in August. As almost everybody recalls, 
the United States and Spain were at war in 1898. One of the re- 
sults of that struggle, so far as Marblehead was concerned, was 
the gift to the town of several captured Spanish cannon and a 
mine, picked out of Santiago harbor. For years these have re- 
posed in front of Abbott Hall for patriotic citizens to view and 
be proud of. These trophies were removed when the Spaniards 
arrived, and were not on public view until the proud and haughty 
Castilians departed for the land of mandolins and matadors. A 
delicate compliment surely, and a lesson that yachting authorities 
in all parts of the land may perhaps find it well to take to heart. 
For example, when our cousins of Canada come to Put-in-Bay— 
the sc ne of Commodore Perry’s victory—to race, it might be well 
toaltcr the scenery in some way, or in New York, when an Ameri- 
Cas (up race is held, to shroud George Washington’s statue in 
front ‘f the Sub-Treasury, and to conceal Bowling Green, where 
King eorge’s statue was pulled down, under a circus tent. 

: Fe\,, perhaps, know that the second oldest trophy in the United 
State: is the Gold Perpetual Challenge Cup of the Southern Yacht 
Club, of New Orleans, which, by the way, is the second oldest 
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yacht club in the country. The Gold Challenge Cup was first pre- 
sented to the Southern Yacht Club for competition in July, 1849, 
more than sixty-one years ago. Until 1861 it was sailed for an- 
nually, and some historic contests are recorded of those far-away 
times. In 1860 it was sailed for and won, but the name of the suc- 
cessful boat and the records of the race soon passed out of mind 
in the turmoil of the Civil War. When the war was ended and 
Louisianans again turned their thoughts to yachting the trophy 
was nowhere to be found. It had disappeared completely. In 
1904 the Southern Gulf Coast Yachting Association was organ- 
ized, and the story of the cup’s disappearance became known 
among many clubs. Finally Clark Nixon, who was a son of J. O. 
Nixon, secretary of the Southern Yacht Club in 1849, unearthed 
the missing trophy. He had found it in possession of the family 
of a negro slave who had been owned by Mr. Nixon’s father. 
Since that year the cup has been raced for annually, and the con- 
tests arouse an interest and are conducted in a way worthy of 
this historic prize. 

This has been a great 
year for American 
yachtsmen engaged in 
international contests. 
In both sail and power 
events the American 
yachting ensign has 
flown _ triumphantly, 
four events involving 
foreigners having been 
stowed away in Uncle 
Sam’s lockers. First 
we have the triumph 
of A. S. Cochran’s 
schooner Westward, 
which, in addition to 
winning almost every 
event in which she 
participated in German 
and English waters, 
captured the famous 
Emperor’s Cup from 
the pick of British and 
German contenders. 
Then the American 


sonder boats took the measure of the Spanish sonders at Marble- 
head; the Manchester Yacht Club’s Seawanhaka Cup sloop suc- 
cessfully defended the trophy against the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club challenger, and Dixie III won the international race 
for the British International Trophy at Larchmont. This was 
the only one of the four races in which the pride of Americans is 
tinctured by the fact that, had not the British challenger broken 
down, she would have won the cup in hollow fashion. But as an 
important requirement of winning motor boat races is to keep 
your engine going, we might just as well let the eagle scream. In 
all other events American seamanship and American yacht de- 
signing and construction proved triumphant over England, Can- 
ada, Germany and Spain; all of which constitute glory enough 
for one year. 

My word, but didn’t Westward show a pretty pair of heels to 
Britannia, the putative Ruler of the Waves! Even the London 
“Field,” the greatest British sporting weekly, has had to admit 
the Yankee craft’s superiority. This worthy sheet had the grace 
to recall an old saying in quite an illustrious connection, “West- 
ward first, the rest nowhere.” Day after day Westward met the 
finest racing yachts that John Bull could produce and easily dem- 
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onstrated that she was in a class by herself, and, incidentally, a 
class “way up top.” 

The schooner’s success is all the more gratifying inasmuch as 
Herreshoff designed a boat to meet in every detail the Interna- 
tional Measurement Rule—a boat taxed in draft and built to meet 
the Lloyds scantling regulations. This, in face of the British 
contention that we did not dare to accept a challenge for the Amer- 
ca’s Cup with yachts built to John Bull’s prescription, is nothing 
if not illuminating. And yet the British contention was correct. 
The New York Yacht Club was afraid to race under a changed 
deed of gift. Now, perhaps, that Herreshoff and Mr. A. S. Coch- 
ran have demonstrated that we can build record-breaking boats 
under almost any old condition, the holders of the greatest 
trophy will work up‘a fine fury of patriotic and sportsmanlike de- 
fiance and accept the next challenge for the cup. - 

It will be remembered that I warned Mr. Cochran to look out 
for squalls abroad in event of his winning races. That this ad- 
vice was not gratuitous is now known by all who take an interest 
in yachting events. After Westward had won a few victories the 
English found it necessary to change the handicap rules of the 
races in which Westward participated. At first Mr. Cochran de- 
clined to race under the new conditions. But later he decided to 
accept the imposition, 
and went in and 
raced —and the best 
part of it was that his 
boat was just as suc- 
cessful as before the 
change was made. Of 
course, that was not 
exactly nice of Mr. 
Cochran and Charles 
Barr, nor fair or 
sportsmanlike, and all 
that sort of thing; but 
never mind, the racing 
season is over now. 

In a recent letter to 
Capt. Herreshoff Mr. 
Cochran quoted Chas. 
Barr, Westward’s sail- 
ing master, as saying 
that he had never seen 
a yacht of such won- 
derful speed and sail-carrying qualities—an opinion which, com- 
ing from the skipper of Ingomar, Columbia and Reliance, means 
a great deal. 

It is understood that Westward will race here next season, pro- 
vided a schooner is built worthy of her mettle. Queen and EI- 
mina would make interesting racing against her, but would no 
doubt be obliged to allow the Cochran schooner a great deal of 
time unless her owner were content to race her under the Uni- 
form Rule which exists in this country. Come to think, he would 
have to do this, since the rules under which racing is conducted 
abroad are not recognized here. 

“Stuyve” Wainwright is a happy man these days. Two years 
ago, when he sailed Naulahka unsuccessfully against Windward 
in the Manhansset Cup series, he declared his belief that Nau- 
lahka, properly tuned, was the swifter and handiest boat. To 
prove his words, he purchased the sloop and had the supreme 
pleasure of making good his opinion in this year’s Manhansset 
Cup series. Then, on the New York Yacht Club cruise, he won 
cup after cup. It is fine to win cups, but finer to know that your 
judgment of a craft is approved by actual facts. 

Funny how famous old boats of the past turn up from time 
to time in one way or another! In the striking from the naval 
list of the coast survey schooner Eagre comes information that 
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this vessel was none other than the ill-fated Mohawk, which, on 
June 20, 1876, capsized off Staten Island while lying at anchor 
under sail. Commodore W. L. Garner, of the New York Yacht 


“Club, Mrs. Garner, Frost Thorne and Miss Adele Hunter were 


drowned. The Mohawk was as celebrated then as the schooner 
Queen or Elmina or Westward are to-day. The party were pre- 
paring for a sail and a sudden rain had driven them below to the 
cabin. A squall struck the Mohawk and hove her down. The 
anchor chains held her, and water pouring through the hatchways 
drowned most of the occupants of the cabin like rats. The Mo- 
hawk sunk at the time of the accident, and later the hulk was 
towed to Bergen Point, where she was grounded and the bodies 
were recovered. She was raised and eventually sold to the United 
States Government. 

Consistent work under all conditions enabled Roy Barcal’s 
swift 35-foot, single-sticker Illinois to win its third and final leg 
on the Larcher et Clearec Cup in the open regatta of the Jackson 
Park Yacht Club on September 10. On the first leg of the 9-mile 
triangle—a beat to windward—lIllinois made her greatest gain, 
and was never headed. Her corrected time was 1:17:21. As 
showing the quality of the contest, the corrected times of the boats 
which followed her across the line are given: Seeboomok, 
1:22:23; Lariken, 
1:25:13, and Evanston, 
I :29 :49. 

There have been ru- 
more from time to time 
within the past year of 
a trans-Atlantic race 
for motor boats, and 
the New York papers 
recently went so far as 
to state that a challenge 
had been issued by Mr. 
M. Frank Dennis for 
such an event, and that 
he stood ready to build 
a boat to enter a race in 
1911. Mr. Dennis is at 
present the owner of 
Caroline, a 65-footer, 
which took part in the 
recent race from New 
York to Havana, and 
the experience gained in that race made him eager to see a race 
across the Western Ocean. As a matter of fact, there is no rea- 
son why motor boats from 75 to 100 feet in length, if designed 
and built for the end in view, should not safely cross the Atlantic, 
and an event of that kind would undoubtedly awaken much inter- 
est among motor boat men generally, as well as the public. 

As far as the boats go, there need be no question as to theif 
ability and seaworthiness, the principal problem being that of car- 
rying sufficient fuel for a 3,000-mile journey without overloading. 
It is but a few years ago that the Gregory, a 100-foot motor boat, 
crossed the Atlantic in the winter time, though we believe that she 
stopped at the Azores for fuel. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the Bermuda and Havana 
races would eventually lead to a trans-Atlantic race for motor 
boats, and the experience gained in those events will go a long way 
towards producing the right kind of a craft when this big race 
finally takes place. Mr. Dennis is anxious to receive an acceptance 
of his challenge ; but, as the time is now getting short in which to 
properly build, equip and try out a boat by next summer, it seems 
doubtful whether there will be a race before 1912. A successful 
trans-Atlantic race for power boats would go a long way towards 
demonstrating the value of the internal-combustion engine for 
commercial purposes, as well as for pleasure craft. 
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The Northwestern Regatta 


By J. PAUL DUNNE 


Photographs by Phillip D. Armour 


‘EPTUNE smiled on 
Oconomowoc. Lake 
during the week of 
August 2 to 6, 1910. 
On Tuesday morning 
a fresh breeze from 
the northeast floated 
the flags from the 
beautiful summer 
homes that surround 
this picturesque basin 
of Southern Wiscon- 
sin. The yacht club 
was dressed for the 


occasion, her decks 
and galleries alive 
with bunting and 


wind-tossed pen- 
nants, while from a 
float moored beside 
the dock the strains of music mingled with the laughter of the 
spectators and the excited shouts of the sailors as all made ready 
for the initial race of the Northwestern. 

The Northwestern Regatta is the one sailing event of impor- 
tance that draws society and yachtsmen each season from the 
many watering places of Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota. 
Twelve of the leading yacht clubs of the mid-West make up the 
membership of this association, whose purpose is to hold annu- 
ally a regatta on the home lake of one of its members, to pro- 
mote the sport and bring together the congenial followers of 
sailboat racing. The affair was such a success last year that the 
Oconomowoc Lake Club was again given the meet, and all roads 
led to her palatial yacht club. 

Prizes were given in classes A, B and D for first, second and 
third place. The boats having 
the highest totals received the 
prizes, as all races were sailed on 
a percentage basis. Five races 
in each class made up the racing 
programme, it being necessary 
to sail at least three to decide the 
championship. 

Many special cups were do- 
nated, and the array of silver 
that weighed down several ta- 
bles in the spacious ballroom 
raised the hopes of even the most 
modest skippers. The home club 
spared no expense in the pur- 
chase of prizes, the cups this 
year being the finest ever offered 
on the inland lakes. 

In class A the 38-footers, 
Handy Andy III, a new Johnson 
boat; La Belle II, a new Jones 
& 1 Borde production; Comet, 
winter of the Delavan Lake 


ELSIE, WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE IN CLASS D. 


Reg:tta; Mercia, winner of the 
seco id cup in the Inland Lakes 
Cha: 1pionship 


last year, and 





COMET WON THE SERIES, WITH A TOTAL OF 25 POINTS. 
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Geneva II, a new Mower design, looked the fittest for all-around 
sailing, while Bruno, of Delavan, was expected to do great things 
in light going. 

Class B was made up of three fast 32-footers. They all 
seemed good, but opinion favored Fortune Hunter, a new boat 
that had shown remarkable speed. 

Eleven little 18-footers in class D gave promise of keeping 
things going. The Geneva entry and Elsie, of the home club, 
were looked upon as the pace-makers in this class. 

The executive committee elected S. M. Green, of Oconomowoc; 
J. Paul Dunne, of Geneva, and E. N. Van Duzee, Jr., of White 
Bear Yacht Club, judges of the regatta. 

TuEspAY, AUGUST 2 

As a curtain-raiser to the class A race scheduled for the after- 
noon, class D was sent off at 10:30 o’clock. The course was from 
the yacht club to Petit’s Bay, to Valentine’s and return, twice 
around, known as course No. 2. The boats went off to windward 
in a northeast wind that buried their rails and kept the boys busy. 
Elsie soon worked- out to windward, with Twin second and 
Youngster third. The skippers were taking chances on port 
tacks, and finally got into trouble. Three of the boats were dis- 
qualified for fouling. Elsie, Twin, Youngster and Star seemed 
to take kindly to the going, and led the fleet around the course in 
the order named. Twin was a dangerous contender and finished 
second ; but, while jockeying for her place, committed a foul on 
Youngster that disqualified her. 

FIRST RACE—CLASS D. 


Boat. Club. Points. Elapsed Time. 
"tee ee 1 1.22.59 


OS owisas< +4 Weiettek s_« g ee aS eee 1 5 
ge SERRA Oe oe my Re ee TEE Ree 10 1.26.03 
Be Was aan Sieh priw ix SOR he a ae En oven taes acca ) 1.27.12 
© FN Saks oip tyebcgsigcs enn ytse MCS tRo ie A ab bee 8 1.27.30 
ee, eee eee EE PP 7 1.27.42 
6 Apache Leak, i See eae ee 6 1.27.45 
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> eee 0 Disqualified. 
La a eee 0 Disqualified. 
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The afternoon race for class 
A counted as the first race of the 
championship, and the winner 
also received the beautiful Green 
Lake Challenge Trophy. Geneva 
I and Black Point led across the 
line at 2:45 o’clock. Course No. 
2, three times around, was the 
task for the A’s. The wind had 
freshened a little and the big 
fellows moved fast. Not heeding 
the dire results that befell the lit- 
tle fellows for taking chances, 
Mercia was disqualified before 
reaching the first mark. Round- 
ing the first stake, La Belle IT 
was first, Bruno was second, 
Geneva I third and Handy Andy 
III fourth. The second leg was 
a dead spinnaker run. All car- 
ried their mainsails to starboard 
but Bruno, and she seemed to do 
well with hers to port. On the 
beat home Comet was disquali- 
fied for forcing Bruno. On the 
next beat Handy Andy III was 
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BRUNO, THE WINNER OF THE GREEN LAKE CHALLENGE CUP. 


disqualified for fouling Bruno. La Belle II led around the en- 

tire course and won easily, but was disqualified for a foul on 

Mercia in the first beat to windward, thus losing the race. 
The judges de- 

cided this on evi- 

dence given in 

support of a 

written protest. 

The four boats 

that were disquali- 

fied were consid- 

ered by many to 

be the fastest in 

the fleet, and the 

effect of their 

loss of percentage 

was to give the 

slower boats a good handicap. 


A CLOSE START IN CLASS D. 


FIRST RACE—CLASS A. 
Boat. Club. Points. Elapsed Time. 
ere otic es 1.38.09 
1.39.13 
1.42.20 
1.43.56 
1.47.38 
Disqualified. 
Disqualified. 
Disqualified. 
Disqualified. 
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COOID Crm CORD 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3 

Class B was instructed to report at 9 o'clock for its first race. 
Invader was at the dock with sails made and ready for the gun. 
A steady rain was falling, and, as the other boats were not at 
hand, the judges decided to accommodate them and hold off the 
start. Busy B reported in a few minutes, but a long wait was 
had before Fortune Hunter finally came up for instructions. 
The weather cleared and a good full-sail breeze from the south- 
west started the boats off at 9:45 o’clock over Course No. 3— 
from the yacht club to Dixon’s, to Valentine’s, to Petit’s and re- 
turn, twice around. Fortune Hunter led across the line, with 
Busy B second and Invader third. They finished as they started, 
and held the same positions throughout the race. Invader raced 
with a wet sail, and this was blamed for her poor showing. 

Class D was given the small triangle from the yacht club to 
Dixon’s, to Valentine’s and return, twice around, at 10:15 a. m. 
The strong wind hustled the little fellows, and the crews were 
up on the high side and down again with every puff. Apache was 
right in her element, and quickly assumed the lead. She could 
not be overtaken,'and won by a good margin. Rosalind did good 
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work, and held third position during the race until the last mark 
was reached, where she was passed by Youngster. 


SECOND RACE—CLASS D. 
Club. 
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A reef breeze greeted class A as they went out to jockey for the 
start. All carried full sail and took a chance on lugging canvas, 
With the starting cannon at 2:45 o’clock, Comet went over the 


SECOND RACE—CLASS A. 
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Boat. 


Points. Elapsed Time 
La Belle 2d........ re .19.30 
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line, closely followed by Handy Andy III and La Belle II. The 
course was No. 2 reversed, three times around. The spectators 
were treated to 
many thrills as the 
boats shot along 
with buried rails, 
spilling the wind 
to keep from cap- 
sizing. Time and 
again they would 
lay over in a strong 
puff and barely 
come up with shak- 
ing sails. Comet led 
around the wind- 
ward mark, hotly 
pressed by La Belle Il and Handy Andy III. When the boats 
turned the stake and flew down the lake on a reach with spinna- 
kers drawing, the boys had a hard time handling all the sail. On 
the beat home the boats staggered badly, as the wind ‘was too 
much for full canvas. At the home stake La Belle II was first, 
with Comet and Handy Andy III close in her wake. In the sec- 
ond round the former kept the lead, with Black Point and Mercia 
sailing fast to windward for a place. La Belle II finally out- 
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COMING IN AFTER THE RACE. 
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LIVE BALLAST OUT TO WINDWARD. 
GENEVA I, WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE. 


footed her rivals, while Comet had a hard fight to keep second 
place. On the last beat to windward Geneva II capsized in a bad 
puff. The crew were not in danger, and the boat was undamaged. 
The winner of this race received the handsome John Dupee 
trophy in-addition to her percentage. 
THurRSDAY, AUGUST 4 

The day was started off with a race for class B at 9:30 o'clock. 
Course No. 2 reversed, twice around, was announced by the 
judges. The wind was from the southwest again and blowing 
strong. Busy B got away first, followed by Fortune Hunter and 
Invader. Fortune Hunter soon assumed the lead, but on the spin- 
naker run was struck by a green squall and everyone gave her up 
as capsized. Just as her sail was about to flatten out on the water 
a little wind caught under it, and this saved the boat, as she 
came up slowly. The only time Fortune Hunter lost the lead 


THIRD RACE—CLASS D. 


Boat Club. Points. Elapsed Time 
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was on the second run, when Invader passed her. Invader did 
not hold first place long, but sailed a fine race and finished a close 
second. Busy B finished in third position. 

As the wind had kicked up a sea, some of the little fellows took 
a reef before venturing 
out to go over the same 
course as the B class 
at 11 o’clock. Apache 
was at her best in the 
heavy going, and led 
around the first mark. 
Elsie and Twin would 
not concede first place 
to her, and these three 
kept the results in 
doubt, and the race was 
carried right to the fin- 
ish line. In going to 
wiidward Apache got 
a bid knockdown, and 
the crew lost no time 
in vetting to the high 
side, and, letting go of 
everything, they lost 
the mainsheet ove r- 
boa d, and, before it 





P..A. VALENTINE’S FAST LAUNCH WAS USED BY THE JUDGES AS A COMMITTEE BOAT. 
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WITH ONLY THE RAIL AND ONE BILGE BOARD IN THE WATER, THE INLAND 
LAKE SCOWS TRAVEL VERY FAST. HANDY ANDY III. 


could be recovered, Elsie had the lead. Tornado must have been 
at outs with the rest of the wind family, for a strong puff car- 
ried away her mast. On approaching the finish line Elsie led, 
with Apache second ; but they split tacks, and Apache got a favor- 
able slant and won by the small margin of 7 seconds. 

Class A could not complain about the wind, as it came in such 
volume that Bruno and Geneva II carried single reefs. The fa- 
vorite course in a west wind was given—No. 2 reversed and three 
times around. Comet headed the fleet as they crossed the start- 
ing line, with La Belle II a close second. The first leg was a 
beat to windward, and was very interesting to the spectators, but 


THIRD RACE—CLASS A 
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a little hard on the sailors. In heavy going to windward the 
crew on a class A are on the jump every minute, trimming and 
easing sheets and working back and forth on the boat to keep 
her on her bilge and carry all sail. None of the boats could es- 
tablish a good lead, and, as Comet made Buoy No. 2, she was 
pressed hard by Mercia. At the home mark Handy Andy III 
was fighting her hard for first place. In the second round Mercia 
assumed the lead, but was never as comfortable as Comet, as 
Handy Andy III and La Belle II were always within striking 
distance. Finally, on the beat to windward to the finish line, 
Handy Andy III, 
handled by Lester Ar- 
mour, won the race. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 5 


The wind was doing 
its share to make the 
regatta a success; it 
again blew up fresh 
and strong from the 
southwest. The condi- 
tions were ideal for 
class B, and at 9:30 
a. m. the three boats 
shot over the line at top 
speed. Fortune Hun- 
ter led across the line 
and at the first and sec- 
ond mark, but on the 
beat to the home buoy 
Invader did great 
(Cont’d on page 323.) 





HOME OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB AT SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Race Week of the Atlantic Yacht Club 


By LOUIS DE CASANOVA 


NE disagreeable night last winter three well-known vachts- 
men were gathered around a well-laden board. Outside 
the wind whistled and moaned and dashed torrents of rain 

against the windows. It was anything but a night for yachting, 
still the great sport was the only topic among those who were 
gathered around the table. The yachtsmen were Horace E. 


Boucher, chairman of the regatta committee of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, and his two associates, Kenneth Lord and Dr. J. E. De- 
Mund. They had met to lay plans for a race week that was not 
to take place until very nearly the end of the yachting season. 


To those who are not familiar with the great amount of work 
that has to be done to make a big race week a success, it must 
seem strange that it is necessary to begin work on such an event 
a good six months before it takes place. These men knew what 
difficulties were to be overcome, and realized that it was necessary 
to form their plans early in the season or the race week of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club would be no better than it had been in previ- 
ous years. Such an event would not be at all satisfactory to the 
energetic committee that 
was gathered around the 
board. 

The obstacles that con- 
fronted the Atlantic 
Yacht Club were rather 
unusual. Although one 
of the richest and most 
important yachting or- 
ganizations in the coun- 
try, it has very few rac- 
ing boats enrolled in its 
fleet. The club, there- 
fore, has to depend upon 
outside craft to make its 
regattas a success. At 
the best, there are not 
more than forty racing 
boats among all the 
clubs on lower New 
York Bay, so that it was 
necessary for Mr. 
Boucher to look in other 


A CLOSE FINISH IN THE HANDICAP CLASS. 
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quarters for yachts, in order that the racing fleet in the Atlantic’s 
fixture would compare favorably with the fleets that gather for 


_the race weeks of the Larchmont and the Corinthian Yacht Clubs. 


This meant work of the hardest kind. 

As a rule, yachtsmen are home-loving people. It takes more 
than the offering of prizes to persuade a Corinthian to pull up his 
mud hook and race his boat in foreign waters. Each district has 
its own fixtures, and the average yachtsman would rather win a 
small prize at home than a costly one abroad. It was, therefore, 
necessary to offer unusual inducements. This the Atlantic Yacht 
Club did in a most surprising manner. 

Realizing that the majority of the Long Island Sound yachts- 
men are wedded to their home waters, the regatta committee fol- 
lowed a suggestion that appeared in YACHTING about a year ago 
and started negotiations with the owners of the one-design classes 
that race off the south shore of Long Island. These men were 
also somewhat reticent regarding racing off Sea Gate, but hard 
work on the part of Mr. Boucher finally overcame their diffi- 
dence, and the Islip, the 
Cedarhurst and the Bell- 
port Bay Yacht Clubs 
all said that they would 
take part in the big 
regatta. 

In the effort to ar- 
range races for the 
south shore yachts, the 
Long Island Sound 
classes were not forgot- 
ten. The owner of prac- 
tically every racing 
yacht that follows the 
Sound circuit was per- 
sonally notified about 
the race week of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club. Nor 
did the regatta commit- 
tee of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club confine its labors 
to the clubs around New 
York. The Boston or- 
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ganizations were also sounded regarding the possibility of Massa- 
chusetts boats racing in the regatta. The result was very satis- 
factory, as owners of three 31-raters, the most important racing 
boats on Massachusetts Bay, agreed to race in an inter-State series 
against a similar number of New York P craft. “Vice-Commodore 
Titcomb, of the Atlantics, offered a prize for this series. 

Besides the Titcomb Cup, the third series for the handsome 
Thompson trophy was on the programme. This cup was offered 
in 1908 for the Q class, and has to be won three times to become 
the property of any owner. The S class also had a special cup, 
offered by Sir Thomas Lipton. This prize had been offered 
through the Crescent Athletic Club, but that organization decided 
to hold the series during the Atlantic race week. 

Another special trophy was the cup offered by the Atlantics for 
an inter-club race between the one-design class of the Larchmont 
and the one-design boats of the Islip Yacht Clubs. These classes 
were both designed by Gardner, and are practically of the same 
dimensions, with the excep- 
tion that the Islip yachts 
have centerboards, while 
the Larchmont are keel 
craft. The Islip boats were 
built in 1909 and the Long 
Island Sound boats were 
launched this year. It 
formed an interesting com- 
parison that would have 
been even more interesting 
had the Larchmont Club 
sent more boats to Sea 
Gate. There were five Islip 
boats, against two from the 
Long Island Sound Club. 
The centerboard craft had 
no difficulty in winning the 
series. 

Hard work always brings 
its own reward, and there 
was complete satisfaction 
when the regatta committee 
started sixty-two boats on 
Wednesday, August 31, the 
first day of race week. The 
fleet was a representative 
one, running from the three 
65-footers Aurora, Win- 
some and Istalena down to 
the “bugs” of the Manhas- 
set Bay Y. C. With the 
exception of the big sloops, 
all the yachts started and finished off the Atlantic Yacht Club. 
This gave the members and their friends an excellent opportunity 
of watching the contests in the different classes. 

The 65-footers were sent over the Sandy Hook course, made 
famous by many a race for the America’s Cup, and the contests 
were in charge of Theodore D. Wells and Alfred Mackay, who 
used Edgar F. Luckenback’s steam yacht Inca as a committee boat. 
The racing on the first day was ideal. A steady whole-sail breeze 
from a trifle east of south sent the yachts over the course in 
record time. The race for the 65-footers was a 15-mile thrash 
to windward and return. Istalena was the winner, with Aurora 
second and Winsome third. 

The smaller classes did not start until the afternoon. Cara 
Mia, the property of Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York, was 
the vinner among the inter-State yachts. Two of the New York 
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P BOAT WHICH TOOK THE INTER-STATE SERIES. 


AMORET, THE BOSTON 


Yacit Club 30-footers started; but as Rowdy was disabled, 
Caprice withdrew from the contest. 


After the boats reached their 
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moorings it was found that Rowdy had snapped her mast, and, as 
it was impossible to get a new one, both boats withdrew from the 
regatta. 

In the race for the Thompson Trophy, Grayjacket scored an 
easy win, and Scylla was the first home in the race for the Lipton 
Cup. Nyssa, the property of H. B. Hollins, Jr., was the winner 
of the first race in the Larchmont-Islip inter-club contest. The 
other winners on the first day included Kestrel, in the first divi- 
sion of the handicap class: Lady Claire, among the Bellport Bay 
one-design boats; Moustique, among the Cedarhurst one-design 
yachts; “Breeze, in the second division of the handicap class; 
Merry Widow, among the Gravesend Bay dories, and Big Bug, 
in the “bug” division. 

Unfortunately for all hands, Thursday, September 1, was a 
miserable day.. There was a steady downpour of rain during the 
early morning hours, a heavy haze hung over the waters, and 
there was not enough wind to fill the sails of the yachts. Under 
the circumstances, it was 
not surprising that the 
owners of the 65-footers 
decided to call off their 
contest. The weather 
cleared up as the morning 
advanced, however, and the 
committee started the 
smaller classes at the regu- 
lar hour. 

In the race for the inter- 
State prize, the Boston 
boats did decidedly better 
than on Wednesday, taking 
first and second places over 
an 18-mile course. The 
winner was Timandra, with 
Amoret second. Little 
Rhody II, another “down 
East” boat, was the winner 
in the race for the Thomp- 
son Trophy; but a Brook- 
lyn yacht took first place in 
the Lipton Cup contest. 
This was Blue Bill. In the 
inter-club race between 
Islip and Larchmont, the 
winner was Electra, the 
property of Horace Have- 
meyer, Jr., of the former 
organization. The other 
winners included Miana, in 
the first, and Breeze, in the 
second division of the handicap class; Lady Eileen, among the 
Bellport Bay one-design boats; Moustique, of the Cedarhurst 
class; Mouse, among the Gravesend Bay knockabouts, and Rose 
Bug, in the “bug” division from Manhasset Bay. 

The weather on Friday was satisfactory to all hands, and again 
the big fellows were sent over the Sandy Hook course. Unfor- 
tunately, Istalena parted her jib stay soon after crossing the start- 
ing line, and it left only Aurora and Winsome to cover the 30-mile 
voyage. The course was twice around a 15-mile triangle, with , 
the first leg a beat to windward of 5 miles. Aurora was the win- 
ner, defeating Winsome by one minute actual time. 

It being the final day of the series races, interest was unusually 
keen, especially in inter-State series, where a New York and a 
Boston boat had each won a race. The race for the inter-State 
prize was won by Windward, the property of R. Monks. Not- 
withstanding the victory, the trophy was taken by the Boston boat 
Amoret, with the highest number of points—14. Timandra was 
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second with 13 points, and 

then came the two New 

York boats, Cara Mia and 

Windward, with 12 points 

each. the team totals were: 

Massachusetts 36, and New 
York 27 points. 

Although More Joy 

won the Q class race, 

Grayjacket scored 

the most points dur- 

ing the seri¢s, and F. 

S. Noble, her 

owner, now 

has a leg on 

the Thompson 
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TIMANDRA, ONE OF THE BOSTON P_ BOATS. 
Trophy. As generally expected, Blue Bill, | 

the property of R. B. Moore, won not only | 

the last race of the Lipton Cup series, but 

also scored enough points to take a leg on 

the trophy. Surprise was the winner 

among the inter-club racers, but the prize 

for the event went to Electra, of the Islip 

Yacht Club. This boat also took the 

series for the Islip one-design class. The 


trophy for the Larchmont boats was won 


by Yukan. 

Peri II won the final race for the first 
division of handicap boats, but the series 
prize went to Kestrel. Breeze had a sail- 
over in the second division of the same 
class. Not only did Lady Jane take the 
final race for the Bellport Bay boats, but 
this craft also won the series prize. These 
little boats, which draw but 20 inches of 
water and carry 389 feet of sail, did re- 
markably well in the rough water of the 
lower bay, and actually made faster time 
over the same course than some of the other classes. Moustique 
again won among the Cedarhurst boats on Friday, and so had no 
difficulty in winning the series. Slow Poke was the first of the 
knockabouts to finish, and also took the series, and among the 
“bugs” Dragon Fly turned the same trick. 

Saturday was given over to water sports, and on Monday the 
Atlantic Yacht Club brought its week to an end with its forty- 
fourth annual regatta. The general opinion among both the visit- 
ing and the lower bay yachtsmen was that the week was the 
greatest in the history of the club. Not only was the racing keen 
and interesting, but the visiting sailors were royally entertained 
by the Sea Gate organization. 

A side issue of the week that was particularly appreciated by 
the press, as well as by the yachtsmen, was the way in which the 
results of the regatta were announced. At the average yacht club 
it is impossible for the press to get the official figures until long 
after the last boat is timed. It was not so at the Atlantic Yacht 
Club. Hardly had the last boat crossed the finish line than the 
official summary was posted in the club-house. Walter Sykes, 
who was the substitute for Kenneth Lord, was principally respon- 


ROWDY, A NEW YORK 30-FOOTER. 
HER MAST ON THE FIRST DAY SPOILED THE 
RACING IN THIS POPULAR CLASS. 
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sible for the speedy method in which the sheet was made up. The 
balance of the committee—Dr. J. E. DeMund, Louis Wunder and 
Horace E. Boucher, chairman—all did their work in a capa dle 
manner, and so enabled Mr. Sykes to make a record in what un- 
doubtedly is a most thankless task. 

The scores of points in the series races follow: 

Inter-State Race, Class P—Amoret, 14; Timandra, 13; Wind- 
ward, 12; Cara Mia, 12; Mavourneen, 9; Crescent, 3; Massacliu- 
setts, 36; New York, 27. 

Thompson Cup for Class Q—Grayjacket, 16; Little Rhody, i2; 
More Joy, 12; Spider, 10; Soya, 7; Florence, 6. 

Lipton Cup, Class S—Blue Bill, 28; Ardette, 22; Scylla, 20; 
Nereid, 17; Bensonhurst, 16; Drena, 13; Alice, 11; M. and F., 8; 
Althea, 6; Opal, 2. 

Islip Class—Electra, 11; Surprise, 10; Yama Yama, 9; Nyssa, 
8; Goshawk, 3. 

Larchmont Class—Yukan, 5; Dagmar, 4. 

Inter-club Class—Electra, 15; Surprise, 14; Yama Yama, 14; 
Yukan, 12; Dagmar, 10; Goshawk, 3. 

Handicap Class: First Division—Kestrel, 12; Peri Il, 11; Joy, 
11; Miana, 10; Le Cubana, 4. 

Knockabout Class—Slow Poke, 16; Suffragette, 15; Merry 
Widow, 14; Mouse, 13; Bobs, 13; Skylark, 6; Chico, o. 

Cedarhurst Class—Moustique, 15; Posey, 11; Cygnet, 8; Alba- 
tross, 7; Teal, 4. 

Bellport Bay Class—Lady Jane, 9; Lady 
Claire, 8; Lady Eileen, 8; Miladi, 4. 

Handicap Class: Second Division— 
Breeze, 4; Mischief, o. 

The efforts of the Atlantic Yacht Club 
to bring together the boats from various 
localities is undoubtedly a good thing for 
the welfare of the sport, and should com- 
mend itself to every one of the leading 
yacht clubs of the country. Not only are 
the different yachting communities brought 
in closer touch with each other, but the 
bringing together of different types which 
local conditions have developed cannot 
fail to be instructive both to the yacht de- 
signer and the man who sails the boat. 

During the week several entertainments 
were held at the club during the evening, 
and on Thursday the visiting yachtsmen 
sat down to a mess dinner as the guests of 
the club. 


THE BREAKING OF 


WINDWARD, ONE OF THE NEW YORK BOATS IN THE INTER-STATE SERIES. 
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CLASS D SCHOONERS LEAVING BRENTON’S REEF FOR VINEYARD HAVEN. 


‘The New York Yacht Club Cruise 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


Photographs by F. A. Walter and Paul Thompson 


medium of its annual cruise to the eastward, to atone for a 

season otherwise mediocre, or worse—usually worse—the 
organization will probably have no difficulty in maintaining its 
claim as the yachting institution of the country. This is not the 
place to argue the justice of the claim, although many reasons, 
both ethical and, in a sporting sense, moral, might be adduced in 
the way of demonstrating that the New York Yacht Club is less 
an institution than a closed corporation. All of which in the pres- 
ent consideration is neither here nor there. 

What does concern us is the annual cruise of 1910, and as to 
that be it said at the outset that it was a great big, spectacular 
event; a thrilling manifestation of sea power which. few, if any, 
yacht clubs of the world could rival. To see that stately argosy 
of nearly a hundred sail, steam and gasolere-propelled craft, none 
less than thirty feet waterline, and a ponderous majority laryely 
in excess of this figure, was to see a marine display not quickly 
forgotten. That gusty 
day at New London, 
for instance, with the 
Thames River a broad 
ribbon of cobalt and 
the Sound flinging 
spindrift .up at the 
Race Rock beacon, the 
canvas of the windjam- 
mers straining and 
snapping and clacking, 
the tlawless hulls split- 
ting the waters at sharp 
angles, the big auxiliar- 
ies hearing away to the 
horivon and the steam 
yacl :s loafing behind— 
it ws fine. 

“nid while speaking 
of .usty days the 
tho. ht occurs that no 
cru e of the club, in 


J ST so long as the New York Yacht Club is able, through the 





VAGRANT CARRIED AWAY BOTH TOPMASTS OFF THE SAKONNET RIVER. 
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the past decade at least, was ever favored with so many good rac- 
ing days. On only one run were the breezes lacking—that from 
Newport to the Vineyard—and within twenty-four hours the ele- 
ments had atoned for their shortcomings in this respect by pro- 
viding for the run to New Bedford fair winds, which sent the 
yachts scampering to their destination in no time. 

If there was an absence of calms, so was there an absence of 


gales. The result was an evenly-sailed cruise, not especially mo- 


mentous and yet filled with excellent sport.. Come to think, there 
was one incident which, in its effect upon the minds of those who 
participated in the races for the Astor cups for sloops and 
schooners, may be regarded as somewhat momentous. This was 
the error committed by the regatta committee in laying out the 
course. On the day of the race the wind was just about north. 
The regatta committee, relying either upon the judgment of local 
meteorological experts—as had been their habit i former years 
—or upon their own ability to forecast trends of wind, decided 
that in the course of 
the day the wind would 
shift westerly. So 
they signaled a course 
which, if the wind 
acted in the way ex- 
pected and desired, 
would give the boats a 
long windward thresh 
on the last leg. As it 
turned out, the wind 
stubbornly held from 
the north, and the result 
was that the racers had 
two reaches and a 
run, a merry-go-round 
course, which was tra- 
versed in less than 
three hours. What 
grumbling there was 
from the men who fol- 
lowed the Elmina in 
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ISTALENA IN THE FOREGROUND. 


JOY OFF GREENWICH 


THE FLEET ROUNDING THE BL 


START OF THE RACE FOR THE KING’S CUP. 


I. 
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START FROM HUNTINGTON, 
SHIMNA SLIPPING INTO NEW LONDON. 
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\er runaway course around the triangle, and how the regatta com- 
nittee did get panned! The effect on the committe was distress- 
ng. That committee had up to that time taken itself quite seri- 
ously, and the unexpected discomfiture was not unakin to that im- 
mortal spider of Mark Twain’s which musingly stepped upon a 
red hot shovel—and shriveled. The regatta committee consisted 
ot Ernest E. Lorillard, H. DeB. Parsons and Grenville Kane, 
acting. 

Aurora, Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 65-foot sloop, under the skilled 
ministrations of W. B. Duncan, Jr., proved her title to honors 
as the sloop of the year by winning not only the King’s Cup, but 
the Astor Cup for sloops. And yet luck was on her side, too. In 
the Astor Cup race the yawl Polaris, sailed by E. Burton Hart, 
really won the prize on time allowance, but the skipper of Adven- 
turess noted that she had turned the wrong side of the Sakonnet 
buoy and protested her. The protest being sustained, the trophy 
went to Aurora. There was some criticism of Adventuress for 
meddling in a matter which did not immediately concern her, 
she being hopelessly out of the bidding for the cup, but a sports- 
manlike reading of the 
action would sustain 
her motives. After all, 
a race to be rightfully 
won should be right- 
fully sailed, and as the 
conditions were clear, 
Mr. Hart, while en- 
titled to sympathy, was 
entitled to nothing 
more. 

In the King’s Cup 
race H, F. Lippitt’s 65- 
footer made by far the 
best showing, and at 
the first mark appeared 
to have the race won. 
But the wind turned 
fluky, Winsome _ got 
caught in the doldrums 
and Aurora forged 
ahead. But it’s all in 
yachting and Aurora is 
entitled to her honors. 

The biggest indi- 
vidual winner of the 
cruise was Elmina, F. 
F. Brewster’s great go- 
foot schooner, which showed up the Queen last year in the tem- 
pestuous run from Vineyard Haven to Portland, Me. With 
Queen out of this year’s cruise, Elmina had things her own way. 
She won the first race from Glen Cove to Huntington, as well as 
a prize for schooners. In five other runs she won class prizes, 
and in addition she captured five special cups, as follows: Astor, 
Commodore’s, Vice-Commodore’s, Rear Commodore’s and Naval 
Alumni cups for schooners, making eleven trophies in all. Her 
victory in the Astor Cup race brought to Mr. Brewster his seventh 
Astor Cup, the collection being jointly due to his first Elmina— 
now the schooner Nancy—and the present Elmina. Both are 
Cary Smith creations. 

Shimna, the green 50-footer built by Herreshoff for Morton F. 
Plant, who hoped to have her win the King’s Cup, failed to do 
this, but she won more than her share of prizes. She took the 


Commodore’s and Vice-Commodore’s cups for sloops, three class 
pri:es and three special prizes, when she sailed against the best 
time of the 65-footers. 

ut the best racing was done by the boats of the most success- 
ful class which ever sailed under the New York Yacht Club 
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_ for even the most gilded racing craft afloat. 





ELMINA AGAIN WON THE ASTOR CUP FOR SCHOONERS. 
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burgee, the one-design 30-footers. These sloops get big allow- 
ances from the larger vessels, and as they are sailed by some of 
the most skillful Corinthians in Eastern waters, they are a match 
A study of the times 
of the various squadron runs shows that the winning 30-footer 
in each race defeated the winners of the other and larger divisions 
on corrected time, including the 65-footers, and even the big 
schooner Elmina. This is a record to be proud of. Wherever 
there is racing throughout the summer, there will you see the boats 
of the New York Yacht Club 30-foot class; and small as they 
are, they have done more for the organization of which they are 
members than all the rest of the New York Yacht Club’s immense 
fleet put together. 

Winsome won three first prizes and three seconds, and Istalena, 
which last year won the King’s Cup, took only one first prize. All 
in all, the racing in the various classes each day was all that could 
be desired. In the large sloop class Aurora, Istalena, Winsome 
and Shimna had it nip and tuck all thé time, while the smaller 
sloops and yawls, Polaris, Adventuress, Eleanora, Dorello, Phan- 
tom, Cara Mia, Wind- 
ward, and the 30- 
footers in a still smaller 
class, fought it out 
tooth and nail each day. 
Elmina was in a class 
by herself, Sea Fox, 
her nearest competitor, 
being inadequate to the 
task of making her 
work for her victories. 
But this was Sea Fox’s 
twenty-third season ; at 
that she took one first 
prize against Elmina 
and four first prizes in 
a special class, a feat 
which should, and 
probably does, fill Rear 
Commodore Dallas B. 
Pratt, her owner, with 
pride. 

In the smaller 
schooner classes, how- 
ever, Irolita, Katrina, 
Taormina, Muriel, 
Nancy, Dervish, Vag- 
rant and Miladi made 
great racing, while the auxiliaries Iris, Vencedor, Seneca, Intrepid, 
Idler, Ariadne, Aloha and Atlantic were impressive from a spec- 
tacular standpoint. The two successful small schooners were E. 
Walter Clark’s Irolita and Harold Vanderbilt’s Vagrant. Irolita 
won the Rear Commodore’s and Navy Challenge cups for second 
division schooners, as well as two first prizes and three seconds 
in the class races. Vagrant won the second division Vice-Com- 
modore’s Cup and four first and one second prize in the class 
events. Katrina won the second division Commodore’s Cup and 
two first and two second prizes in her class. In the second di- 
vision of sloops Phryne won the Commodore’s Cup; Alera, the 
Vice-Commodore’s ; Cara Mia, the Rear Commodore’s ; Nepsi, the 
Navy Challenge Cup, and Banzai the Naval Alumni Cup. 

Intrepid and Seneca won the special cups offered by Mrs. 
A. Curtiss James for the auxiliary classes. Commodore James’ 
new 200-foot bark-rigged Aloha made a fine picture with her 
towering square sails, but in racing she proved, what any 
sailor will tell you, that the fore-and-aft rig, all other things being 
equal, is the rig with which to win cups. 

The squadron rendezvoused at the historic port of Glen Cove 


THE FLEET ROUNDING POINT JUDITH IN A FRESH BREEZE. 


on August 4, where now stands the building in which the New 
York Yacht Club was organized over in Hoboken in the far-away 
fifties.. There-was-a fine wind and the yachts were carried over 
a course ending at Huntington Bay in good time. . The next morn- 
ing there was a 65-mile run to New London, attended by another 
good wind. On Saturday, August 6, a 20-knot wind hurried the 
squadron to Newport, where the vessels rested over Sunday. On 
Monday the winds were light and the racers got to Vineyard 
Haven at ali hours of the night. The next day, however, a fine 
northeaster wafted the boats to New Bedford in rattling style. 


START OF THE SCHOONERS IN THE ASTOR CUP RACE, 


The yachts were similarly favored on the next day’s run back to 
Newport. The following day, August 11, the race for the Astor 
cups was sailed in a fine breeze, and the next day came the King’s 
Cup race, the wind being not so good. 

In looking back over the cruise, memories are all pleasing. 
Events were conducted with precision and without flaw, save for 
the Astor Cup race, the regatta committee’s mistake in this in- 
stance having been noted. The races were characterized by good 
feeling and good sportsmanship, and ashore at Newport the 
yachtsmen added materially to the brilliancy of a brilliant resort. 


START OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE SLOOPS FOR THE ASTOR CUP. 


The Inter-Lake Motor Boat Championship 


THE RACE FOR THE E. R. THOMAS TROPHY AT BUFFALO BROUGHT TOGETHER THE FASTEST 
FLEET OF SPEED BOATS EVER SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY—THE WEST, AT LAST, MEETS THE EAST 


By C. B. McCUAIG 


ERALDED but little, and witnessed by a crowd that was 
Hf small compared to other less worthy events, the outcome 
of the E. R. Thomas Trophy race, which took place at 

Buffalo on the afternoon of Saturday, September 3, burst as a 
surprise on lovers of power boating, for it not only eclipsed all 
previous events on the Niagara River, but probably surpassed 


anything that has 
been pulled off re- 
cently on fresh 
water. 

It was not until a 
few days before the 
race that the public 
began to notice that 
the field was an un- 
usual one, that it in- 
cluded some of the 
fastest power boats, 
and that great 
things might be ex- 
pected. The entries 
included Dixie III, 
owned by Frederick 


CERO II, THE STEAM-DRIVEN CRAFT WHICH GAVE DIXIE A HARD FIGHT. 
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K. Burnham and sailed under the colors of the Motor Boat Club 
of Buffalo, powered with an 8-cylinder, 240-horsepower Crane 
engine; Intruder, also owned by Mr. Burnham, with 8-cylinder 
Sterling engines, 240 horsepower; La Truda, a 32-footer, owned 
by Commodore Henry T. Vars, of the Motor Boat Club, equipped 
with 8-cylinder Sterling engines ; Courier II, William J. Conner’s 
40-footer, also 
equipped with Ster- 
ling engines and 
raced under Buffalo 
Yacht Club colors; 
Cero II, owned by 
Robert Deming, 
Cleveland Motor 
Boat Club, 31 feet 5 
inches, and equipped 
with two White 
steam engines; H. 
S., entered by E. O. 
Spillman, Buffalo 
Launch Club, 8 cyl- 
inders, 200 _ horse- 
power; Van Blerck, 
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Van Blerck engines, Detroit Motor Boat Club; Hurry, a hydro- 
plane, 32 feet 2 inches, with 8-cylinder Buffalo engines, 200-horse- 
power, entered by Charles Francis, of New York, and sailed under 
the colors of the Buffalo Launch Club; and Elbridge, owned by 
L. J. Seeley, of the Rochester Yacht Club, a 28-footer, with 6-cyl- 
inder Elbridge engines, 100 horse-power. 

The last two boats did not start, the Elbridge not being up to 
the required length and the Hurry, being shipped to Buffalo from 
New York on short notice, was not ready in time, thereby caus- 
ing considerable disappointment, for great things had been ex- 
pected from the hydroplane, which was designed originally with 
a view to the defense of the British International Trophy, but was 
not completed in time for that event. 

Thousands of people gathered along the river front and on Mo- 
tor Island to watch the race, and the course was lined with pleasure 
craft. It was four o’clock when the starting gun was fired and the 
seven boats shot over the line. La Truda was first, with Dixie 
second and Van Blerck third, followed by Intruder, Courier, H. S. 
and Cero. A moment later Dixie, with her owner at the wheel, 
made her customary spurt, took the lead, and held it throughout 
the race. 

The course was a double triangle, the total of the six sides being 
five miles, and the race seven times around, or 35 miles. At the 
end of the second lap Intruder was in second place, with Cero 
and La Truda struggling behind her; but in the twelfth mile the 
new Burnham boat broke her rocker arm and was out of the race. 
The Van Blerck had dropped out on the third turn, having trouble 
with ignition. With two boats out Cero moved up to second 


START OF RACE FOR THE INTER-LAKE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
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THOMAS TROPHY, EMBLEMATIC OF THE INTERLAKE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


entered by J. S. Haggerty, 40-footer, 210-horsepower, 12-cylinder 





place, and then began the stern chase of the little steamer which 
will go down into river history. For a time she was pulling right 
up on Dixie, then one of her pipes began to leak and she lost 
ground while it was being patched up; then she jumped forward 
and began to shorten the distance again. The fastest round was 
the fourth, made by Cero in 8:07 and by Dixie in 8:28. 

It looked as if Cero would give Dixie a hard fight, but just when 
she had attained wonderful speed the accident happened which 
put her out of the race. Her main steam line burst, and it was all 
over. This happened in the 23d mile. 

This left but three boats in the race, for H. S. had lost her rud- 
der in the earlier stages. They ran in this order for the rest of 
the race: Dixie, La Truda, Courier, the latter having been run- 
ning lame all the way, and finished in the same positions. 

The time by laps was as follows: 
I : 3 2 5 6 7 

Dixie II.... g:11 9:14 10:31 8:28 9Q:19 Q:15 9:15 

La Truda.. 10:17 10:04 10:03 10:05 10:05 10:06 10:06 

Courier II.. 11:13 11:36 10:00 11:38 II:1II I1:52 11:30 


Gare aissitex 10:34 9:13 10:14 8:07 Disabled 
ey eased 10:36 Disabled 
Intruder .. 9: 9:16 Disabled 


The elapsed time of the three leading boats was as follows: 


Time. Average. 
ERUOE ERs. obs ies ede ve eave sukeeens 1:05:13 32:1 
La TERA, <65 hos aa Jae sa seene 1:10:46 29:8 
CMGI  Tiksavv sxe wh ue ck capatarewtus I :20:00 27:9 


The highest speed attained was 37.1 miles, by Cero, and 35.64 
by Dixie. 















Hunting the Indian River Ironclad Duck in a 
ai Motor Boat 


By HY. 


NOW where I can borrow a 
battleship with a few 13-inch 
guns ?” 

“H’m! What’s up?” said 
I. “Going to bust up 4 
South American revolution ?” 

“Naw. I’m _ going after 
some of those infernal blue- 
bill ducks out there. I’m 
tired of pumping small shot 
into ’em. Might’s well try 
to hunt submarine boats with 
a bow and arrow. Why, 
I’ve injected enough lead 
into those ironclad, steel 
riveted, armor-plated, bullet- 
proof birds to start a pipe 
works, that’s a cinch.” 

My face concealed an in- 
growing smile. It was a re- 
petition of my experiences 
with these water fowl last 
season. When first I looked 
upon the beautiful expanse 
of the Indian River, swarm- 
ing with ducks, I thought it 
would be unsportsmanlike to 
sally forth and slaughter 
them with a_ twelve-gauge 
gun; so I borowed a lit- 
tle twenty-gauge from the 
Colonel, unlimbered the 
“Waterwagon” from her 
dock and chug-chugged to- 
ward a dark blur which rep- 
resented a flock. 

I promised my friends all 

In order that my boat would not look 
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GRABBED A STRANGLE HOLD. 


the ducks they could eat. 
like an abattoir from the frightful carnage, I placed a barrel in 
the bow, which I expected to fill with birds in time to return for 
lunch. 

Well, I returned in time for lunch all right, all right. 

“Thought I’d come down to help you tote up the barrel o’ birds,” 


remarked the Colonel, suppressing a smile. His eye had caught 
sight of a lone duck, or rather the mangled remains of what had 
been a duck once upon a time. 

“Try a bigger gun next time,” says the Colonel. 

And I did. I took my twelve-gauge and came back with five 
or six birds, but—sad to say—I used up about fifty shells. Next 
time I took a ten-bore duck gun, but it only made matters worse. 
They are easy as pie to hit, but mighty hard to kill—and there’s 
the rub. 

The launch rip-snorted right down into a flock of a hundred 
or more. With a roar of pattering feet and whirring wings the 
bunch took flight. “Bing! bing!” banged the ten-bore, and for the 
next minute or two it rained ducks. Three or four turned a 
somersault into the drink; then a couple more decided they were 
carrying too much lead ballast and kerflopped downwards. An- 
other flew half a mile, and changed his mind, and finally one 


’ 


GAGE 


lagged behind the flock, a mile away, and concluded he would 
rather swim than fly. 

“Like taking a crutch from a cripple,” says I, and started tu 
gather in the more distant and liveliest of the down-and-out. But, 
to my amazement, I found that because they were down was no 
proof that they were out. As the ‘“‘Waterwagon” swept past duck . 
number one, | reached over to yank him aboard. Mr. Duck sud- 
denly came to life, tossed his tail in the air and dived out of sight. 
Gun in hand, I watched for him to reappear. “Bing!” His head 
showed for a tenth of an instant fifty yards away, and [I let drive. 
Seventy yards off the opposite side of the boat he bobbed up again, 
and I handed him another bunch of lead. 

Then I ran circles round the spot for ten minutes, but no duck 
appeared. If you are intimately acquainted with this fowl, you 
will know that this one dived to the bottom, grabbed a strangle 
hold on a bunch of grass or seaweed, and gave up the ghost. 
And when this happens to you five or six times you are forced 
to the conclusion that if you want to get these ducks you must 
shoot to kill. In other words, you must pick your duck, and not 
bang into the flock. Nowadays I use buckshot, or a rifle, 
and when I hit a duck he’s mine, and I do not strew the 
bottom of the river with wounded ducks committing suicide. 

We took a little tun in 
the “Waterwagon” down to 
Jupiter the other day. It is 
a 25-mile spin through the 
narrows from the Sewall’s 
Point place,.and at times 
ducks are plentiful. When 
we say plentiful in reference 
to ducks in Florida, we mean 
that we have to “shoo” them 
out of the way occasionally, 
to avoid bumping them. 

When we came to cook 
our lunch on the beach at 
Jupiter Inlet, we decided a 
roast duck might help some; 
so we strolled up the sand 
with a gun. We met a man 
in the lighthouse service uni- 
form, and asked him where 
we could pick up a duck in a 
hurry. 

“Go over around the light- 
house,” says he, “and you 
may find a bunch of ’em, and 
itt be Saved the trouble of 

“shooting ’em.” 

We were too hungry to 
enjoy being made sport of, 
so we looked bored and 
walked on. But the light- 
house man was not joking. 
He made haste to explain 
that often they found dozens 
of ducks around the base of 
the lighthouse in the morn- 


ing. 
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‘See that heavy wire 
netting. around the 
glass up there? Well, 
that’s to keep ducks 
from smashing 
through that quarter- 
inch glass. The power- 
ful light fascinates and 
attracts them, and all 
through the night you 
can hear them crash- 
ing and smashing and 
booming into that wire 
net. They are prob- 
ably the fastest flying 
bird known, sometimes hitting it up to 120 miles an hour!” 

This was putting it pretty strong, but the man seemed to know 
what he was talking about, and we soon saw indisputable evidence. 

He invited us to come over and ascend the lighthouse, which 
we made haste to do as soon as we had lunched. We puffed and 
panted up the winding stairway to the top of the go-foot tower, 
and were shown where a duck had crashed through a pane of 
plate-glass a quarter of an inch thick and smashed one of the four 
great lenses that are an inch and a half in thickness. The lens 
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“KNOW WHERE I CAN BORROW A BATTLESHIP?” 


was still intact and in 
working order, but the 
hundreds of cracks 
radiating from the spot 
the duck had struck 
were plainly visible. 

We could see the big 
dents in the wire screen 
outside where the 
speeding birds had 
struck. Some of them 
sagged in more than a 
foot. 

“No one ever dared 
step out here at night,” 
said the keeper, “before we had that wire put up, for you might 
as well try to stop a cannon ball as to be hit by one of those ducks. 
I think it would kill a man instantly. 

“T used to work at the St. Augustine Light,” he continued, 
“and the ducks kept up an incessant pounding against the light 
screen all night long. In the morning the dead ducks around 
the light were so numerous they had to be got rid of; so the 
keeper used to load up a wagon with them and sell them in the St. 
Augustine markets !” 


YOU MAY FIRE 





By A. T. GRIFFITH 


Photographs by R. H. Hall 


66 EE-LIGHTED,” with the most approved Rooseveltian 
ID accent, was the oft-repeated way in which President 
E. C. Osborn expressed his satisfaction at the results 
«ft the heat system of racing, tried for the first time in the history 
‘f motor boating at the second annual regatta of the Western 
ower Boat Association at Peoria, IIl., under the auspices of the 
linois Valley Yacht Club on August 30-31. 
And well might the executive head of this aggregation of 
enty-two yachting clubs be pleased, for the system proved not 
ly to be a revelation to the thousands of spectators, but also 
oved extremely satisfactory to the owners of participating rac- 
x machines and to the officials under whose direction the innova- 
n was tried. While the Illinois Valley Yacht Club has always 
en well to the front in daring efforts to improve the motor boat 





racing game, this last effort was looked upon almost with dismay 
by some of its most enthusiastic supporters. 

This Western club has the record of having pulled off the first 
and greatest endurance race which was handicapped under the 
actual performance system. This was in 1907, when forty-four 
boats of different types were raced -over-a 33-mile up-stream 
course and finished within seconds of each other. Then came the 
first relay motor boat race ever run—the carrying of a message 
from Mayor Busse in Chicago to President Roosevelt at St. 
Louis. This was in October, 1907, while Roosevelt was on his 
famous trip down the Mississippi River. Again, this club came 
to the front by a daring stand for the classification of all speed 
boats, and finally secured the recognition of four standard classes 
by the two big Western associations. These are the 20-foot, the 
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EMERSON BREAKING ALL SPEED RECORDS FOR THE COURSE. 


26, 32 and 40-foot classes. Then to race these classes on equal 
footings, the club promulgated and adopted the free-for-all sys- 
tem of measurements, making absolutely no restrictions as to beam 
or horsepower, and requiring only a conformity to the over-all 
measurement. It was, therefore, not surprising that it was up to 
this same club to first attempt racing by the heat system, and it is 
little wonder that President Osborn, of the Western, and President 
Dixon, of the Mississippi Valley Association, were each on hand, 
anxiously watching the outcome. 

The plan devised by Commodore D. S. Brown and his racing 
committee, Messrs. W. S. Kellogg, George McClure and Harry 
G. Wasson, was to run each of the four classes at least three times 
over the 5-mile triangular course on Peoria Lake. Should one 
boat win in three straight heats, this boat was declared the winner , 
should there be ties at the end of three heats, the racing should 
continue until one boat had won the best three out of five. All 
starts were flying, the boats drawing for position and scoring down 
just as harness horses do for the start of a mile heat. It was 
easily explained to racing men; easily understood by them and 
the expectant crowds, and it worked like clock-work, not a sin- 
gle protest being entered by any participant. 

Under Secretary Bates, of the Western Association, aided by 
President Osborn and Leroy Cook, of the Columbia Yacht Club, 
an imposing fleet of cruisers had been gathered together in Chi- 
cago to make the cruise to Peoria for the regatta. This fleet was 
led through the Chicago Drainage Canal to Lockport, thence to 
La Salle, Ill., via the Illinois-Michigan Canai, and down the Illinois 
River to Peoria. It arrived on Monday evening, August 29. 

The morning of the 30th came with an overcast sky and a threat 
of rain, which, however, only developed into a light shower about 
noon, the afternoon being cloudy, but the lake almost unruffled 
by breezes. When Starter Billy Ohl hung out the yellow prepa- 
ratory flag for the first heat of the 20-foot class five starters 
responded. In this field were two old-time rivals—Comet, holder 
of the world’s 20-foot displacement boat record of 24.46 miles per 
hour, and M. V. II, which boat had outfooted the Comet during 


THE FLEET FROM CHICAGO COMING DOWN THE ILLINOIS RIVER. 
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the July regatta of the Mississippi Association, but broke down 
before the race was completed. The champion is the property of 
Hilsinger & Kelso, of Bellevue, Ia., while M. V. II belongs to 
Wm. Sinnig, of St. Louis, Mo. Besides these two boats, A. G. 
Cuthbert, of Chicago, had a formidable-looking little starter in 
Racy; Pronto II, owned by Smith & Thede, of Peoria, carrying 
a 60-horse motor, was in the field, as was Pirate III, a freak craft, 
owned by Wm. M. Barnes, of Peoria. 

The pilots on these little chaps had no difficulty in getting away, 
and on the second attempt the cannon sent them roaring out over 
the government course to make a first test of the new heat sys- 
tem. M. V. was leading the field at the first turn of the triangle, 
more than a mile from the judge’s boat, but at that distance it 
looked almost as though a good-sized blanket would cover the 
first four boats of the bunch. Out from this bunch through the 
back stretch the little champion Comet appeared and took a lead 
of two lengths, and then followed the prettiest struggle ever seen 
on Western rivers. These two boats fought nip and tuck for the 
lead, but through the long stretch home Comet pulled away an- 
other length and finished two and one-half seconds to the good. 
It was a heart-disease finish, and the roars of approval from the 
crowds of spectators right there stamped the new heat system of 
short sprints a huge success. While the finish was inspiring, the 


START OF THE RACE FOR PEARL FISHING BOATS. 


enthusiasm deepened when it was discovered that Comet had 
broken her previous world’s record and that M. V. II and Pronto 
II had exceeded all previous marks for boats of that length. 
Racy finished nearly 3 minutes behind the three leaders, and 
Pirate III puffed in 40 seconds after her, and these two boats 
were immediately withdrawn from the race, their owners figur- 
ing that it would be useless for them to continue. 

Right here is where another good feature of the heat system 
became apparent. When the three boats started the second heat, 
M. V. II had not proceeded more than a mile, in a nose-and-nose 
race with Comet, before she developed a leak in a cylinder. It 
was necessary for Sinnig to draw the boat from the heat; but he 
was informed that if he was in condition to continue on the call 
of the third heat, he had that privilege. Unfortunately, however, 
he could not make the necessary repairs in time. 

Sandwiched between the three heats of the 20-foot class came 
the three of the 32-foot division, and more revelations were to be 
sprung. Entered for this class was the 26-foot Emerson, owned 
by A. H. Travers, and shipped direct from Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
to have a try-out against the Western flyers. Officials on the 
judge’s boat looked on with considerable surprise to see Victor F. 
Emerson, in charge of the six-cylinder motors, get this power plant 
into action. The handsome-looking natural wood racer had been 
towed to the judge’s barge, and in order to start the motors and 
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relieve some of the tremendous compression it was necessary to 
remove three spark plugs from the cylinder heads. Once in mo- 


tion the officials watched, with half-smiling faces, the process of. 


replacing these plugs after the motor was in action. It was done, 
however, and flame roared up through each of the short funnels. 
Once smoothed out, the exhaust from this motor resembled the 
perfectly timed roar of a Maxim gun. 

In the field against this 26-foot Easterner was Disturber, a 32- 
footer owned by Jas. A. Pugh, Commodore of the Piskatee Yacht 
Club, of Chicago, a boat which was backed by an admiring group, 
who declared her capable of 33 miles per hour. Sabula, owned 
by J. H. Kelso, of Sabula, Ia., carried a formidable-looking power 
plant, as did Syracuse, a freak hull from that city, in New York 
State, equipped with a Big Six Syracuse motor. The two crack 
20-footers, Comet and M. V. II, together with Mosquito, made up 
this field. 

There never was a prettier start than these seven boats made 
when sent away after some jockeying. Emerson had drawn the 
inside and shot straight into unruffled water to the right of the 
field. Disturber, Comet, M. V. II and Sabula clung to her like 
bull dogs until the long stretch towards the second buoy was 
reached. There the Poughkeepsie boat shot out to the front and 
was never headed. A long ripple of cheering marked her progress 
down the river on the home stretch. The watches of the timers 
had indicated that Emerson had reached the 2%4-mile turn in 5 
minutes flat, and there was a world of suppressed excitement as 


COMET BROKE THE RECORD FOR 20-FOOT DISPLACEMENT BOATS. 


it was realized the stranger from the East was breaking all West- 
ern records. 

With nearly half a mile of open water between her and her 
nearest rival, Emerson flashed across the finish line in 10:04 4-5, 
or at the rate of 29.77 miles per hour—faster by far than the 
5-mile course had ever before been negotiated, faster than any 
displacement boat had ever traveled in competition in the Missis- 
sippi valley, and faster than any 26-foot displacement boat in the 
world had ever before gone in a race. Comet was a full minute 
behind, while hanging to her wake came Disturber, with M. V. II 
only seconds away. Mosquito was nearly three minutes behind 
the fast-flying Emerson, while Syracuse had abandoned the race. 
Summary of this first day’s racing under the new system follows: 

20-FOOT CLASS; PURSE $150; 3 IN 5; FIVE-MILE HEATS 


. Boat AND Owner. ist Heat. 2d Heat. 3d Heat 
Cor t—Hilsinger & Kelso, Bellevue, Ia........ 11:28.30 11 :06.30 10:57 
Proto II—Smith & Thede, Peoria............. 11:55 11:58 11:57.30 
M. II—Wm. Sinnig, St. Louis, Mo.......... 11:31 Broke. Drawn. 
Ra —A, G. Cuthbert, Chicago................ 14:14 Drawn. Drawn. 
Pirs:e I1I—Wm. Barnes, I RG oie t ta 14:51 Drawn. Drawn. 


Comet first, $100; Pronto II, ‘second, $50.00. 
32-FOOT CLASS; PURSE $150; 3 IN 5; FIVE- MILE HEATS 


Boat AND Owner. 1st Heat. 2d Heat. 3d Heat. 
Em: son—A, H. Travers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..10:04 4-5 10:08 10:05 
Cor t—Hilsinger ae EDs & a om Rae 0 Oe hs cue Eee 11:04 4-5 11:11 11:03 
Dis: .rber—J. A. Pugh, 5S. ar 11:08 11:58 11:07 
Sal. la—J. H. Kelso, Sabula, Ia:............... 13:03 1-4 11:56 1-5 11:48 
Mi 1ito—-C, H. Myers, CRs BBs o<.cc's<tacds 12:43 12:36 12:29 
me II—Wm. Sinnig, St Louis hE I ER 11:35 uit. Drawn. 
Sy: use—E. J. Paradis, Syracuse, N. Y....... Broke. uit. Drawn. 


tf nerson won, $100; Comet, second, $50. 
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Weather conditions for the second day’s racing were even bet- 
ter than on the first. A light breeze rippled the surface of the 
lake and the atmosphere was warm enough to insure the rapid 
vaporizing of gasolene. 

The class for which Emerson was designed—the 26-footers— 
was the first to be started. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Emerson would “take” the field, for with the exception of Vim, 
owned by Meyer Bros., of Peoria, the field of seven was prac- 
tically the same which had raced in the 32-foot class. Right here 
occurred the only accidents of the meeting, and they threatened 
for a minute to cast a gloom over the day’s sport. 

Mosquito, handled alone by her owner, C. W. Myers, of Clin- 
ton, Ia., had run down the left bank of the river to score with the 
field by turning to starboard. Vim, handled by Henry and Frank 
Meyer, had taken the opposite side of the river and turned in from 
port to fall into the fast-moving line. As these two boats neared 
each other, the steering gear on Vim became fouled for an in- 
stant. Myers, in Mosquito, noted this, but thought nothing of it 
for a second, though Vim bore straight down upon him. Be- 
fore either skipper realized it the two boats came together with a 
crash, Vim catching Mosquito forward of amidships, the impact 
stoving her bow and filling her half full of water. 

Before the crowd had realized that one of the field was at the 
bottom of the river the remaining six boats were scoring for an- 
other start. In this attempt M. V. II shot in behind Sabul~ and, 
in making a quick turn to starboard to take her place next to the 





EMERSON MADE A RECORD FOR A 20-FOOT BOAT OF 29.77 MILES. 


pole boat, the little flyer neatly upset her crew into the water, and, 
righting in a.flash, jumped forward all alone. Mr. Sinnig and 
his engineer were picked up by patrols, while a rival racing boat 
captured the little runaway, which had been partially filled by the 
upset. 

The five remaining boats were at last started, and Emerson 
began winning her three straight. Comet and Pronto II ran sec- 
ond and third in the first heat. The second developed no change 
and the third saw Mosquito withdraw and Emerson win. 

The results of this day’s racing follows: 


26-FOOT CLASS, 3 IN 5; HEATS FIVE MILES EACH; PURSE $150 


Boat AND OWNER. 1st rr 2d Heat. 8d Heat. 
Emerson—A. H. Travers, Poughkeepsie, N. .Y..10:11¥ 10:11% 10:18 
Comet—Hilsinger & Kelso, Bellevue, Ia....... 11: 10 10:55 11:16 
i a Be pee & Thede, Peoria, Ill........... 11:49 11:52% 11:47 
Sabula—J. H. Kelso, Sabula, Ia...........++++- 11:58 12:00 12:08 
Mosquito -C H. Myers, Clinton, EO. chase teeme 12:20 12:29 Drawn. 
M. II—Wm. Sinnig, St. Louis, Mo........ Upset. Drawn. Drawn. 
View tbeoers ee a: De Sunk. Drawn. Drawn, 


FREE-FOR-ALL 40-FOOT CLASS; PURSE $600; 3 IN 5; FIVE MILES EACH 


Boat AnD Owner. 1st Heat. 2d Heat. 8d Heat. 
Emerson—A. H. Travers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..10:26 10:14 10:14 
Disturber—Jas. A. Pugh, Chicago, Ill.......... 10:53 10:52 10:49 
Comet—Hilsinger & Kelso............eeeeee0% 10:56 10:59 11:08 
Sabula—J. H. Kelso, Sabula, Ia.............. 12:13 Drawn. Drawn. 
Mosquito—C. H. Myers, Clinton, Ia.......... 12:24 Drawn. Drawn. 
Roselina—G. G. Sayers, Fox Lake, Ill.......... Broke. Drawn. Drawn, 


Emerson, $500; Disturber, $100. 


(Continued on page 318.) 


Photograph by W. B. Jackson. HAVE YOU 
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The 4-Cycle Gasolene Engine 


By HARRY T. WOOLSON 


PART II. 


HINTS REGARDING THE INSTALLATION OF THE MOTOR 


HE location of the motor in the boat has an important bear- 
ing on installation, and although depending primarily on 
the design of the boat, it should be most carefully con- 

sidered with respect to the comfort of owner and crew and to 
the accessibility of the engine for proper attention and necessary 
repairs. On its location often depends the success or failure of 
the power plant. 

The advisability of cutting down engine space to the limit for 
the sake of a bit more accommodation is questionable. The en- 
gine accessibly installed will in the long run amply repay for a 
small sacrifice of accommodation. It is well to be able to get at 
the motor from all sides, to facilitate the removal of auxiliary 
parts, the grinding in of valves, tightening up of joints, adjust- 
ment of carburetor and other details which will be found neces- 
sary at some time on the most carefully designed and constructed 
motor ever built. It will add much to the owner’s enjoyment of 
his boat to have these matters carefully considered in the design. 

Having the location of our engine determined, the next ques- 
tion of importance is the foun- 
dation. On the test blocks an 
engine usually runs smoothly 
enough to satisfy the most ex- 
acting, or to use the gas engi- 
neers’ expression, “like a sew- 
ing machine,” and could we but 





duplicate these conditions in mitt 
the boat we would secure OAM LLL LLIN 
equally good results. How- eee 


ever, it is impossible to put in a 
boat anything as substantial as 
test blocks, although in the heavy cruiser, where weight is not of 
such importance, we can come pretty close to doing so. 

If the 4-cycle principle is considered for a moment it will be- 
come evident why a rigid foundation is necessary. As there is 
but one working stroke in four, the power production is in the 
nature of a series of shocks, tending to rock the engine on its 
foundation. These shocks must be transmitted through the foun- 
dation and distributed to as great a portion of the hull as is pos- 
sible, that they may be sufficiently dissipated to prevent excessive 
vibration. 

In comparing steam and gas engines of equal power a marked 
difference is noted. The steam engine, which is generally made 
double acting, making every stroke a working stroke, is more 
continuous in its action, and as the impulses are more frequent 
they are of less intensity to produce the same total power. For 
this reason a more rigid foundation is required for the gas than 
for the steam engine. The shock-like action of the 4-cycle motor 
is minimized by using four and six cylinders, and occasionally 
eight, and softening them by the use of a heavy flywheel. 

While the cruiser can have a foundation consisting of heavy 
bed logs well secured to the frames and braced with floor beams, 
this is entirely out of the question in the case of a speed boat 
where weight is of the most vital importance. The backbone of 
a speed boat usually consists of light, built-up, trussed girders, 
extending fore and aft for two-thirds the length of the boat. 
These can be spaced so as to form a foundation for the motor, 
and when tied together and side-braced in way of the motor form 
a stiff structure and one which takes hold of a large portion 
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of the necessarily light framing, giving very good results, 

In installing an engine in a closed compartment, the question of 
ventilation should be carefully considered. There is always more 
or less smoke developed when an engine is run well up toward 
full load, which has to be taken care of to prevent the air in the 
engine room from becoming vitiated. The smoke from a 4¢- 
cycle engine is due to leakage past the pistons, and to the burning 
of lubricating oil which is splashed up on the inside of the piston 
coming in contact with the hot piston head. Piston leakage should 
not be experienced in a new engine which has a sufficient num- 
ber of well fitting rings. The burning oil is more noticeable in 
the closed crank-case type of motor using splash lubrication. 
Closed base engines should be ventilated. This can be accom- 
plished in several ways. The method of cutting an opening in 
both ends of the crank-case and connecting with light pipes car- 
ried up and through deck or cabin roof with small neat ventilators 
produces a draft of air through the engine base. The pipe should 
be not less than 1%4 inches in diameter, the larger the better, and 
have straight leads free from bends 
as possible. Such an arrangement 
is very effective. Another simpler 
method, quite sufficient for small 
motors, is to make a connection from 
some place in the crank-case to the 
carburetor air intake pipe. A ¥%- 
inch pipe nipple tapped into the case 
and connected to a copper nipple sol- 
dered to the carburetor air pipe by 
means of a piece of garden hose, will 
keep the air in the base fresh and 
free from smoke. Care should be taken to make the base con- 
nections in such a place that as little oil as possible will be drawn 
in. Large engines with open frames are not oiled by the splash 
method, and thus one cause of smoke is eliminated. In such in- 
stallations it is sufficient to ventilate the engine compartment by 
means of ports and ventilators. Sometimes an electrically-driven 
exhaust fan can be used to advantage for changing the engine- 
room air. 

In selecting a motor boat engine it is good policy to secure one 
which will drive the boat at the required speed with the engine 
developing about three-quarter power. More satisfactory results 
in the line of smooth running and long life for the motor will be 
obtained by running an engine in this way than driving to the 
limit with throttle wide and extreme advance. This, of course, 
does not apply to the racing boat, where speed is the end in view, 
and all other things are of secondary importance. It should be 
the aim to install a plant which will give the owner the greatest 
amount of pleasure from his boat and which will also be the 
easiest to run and care for, as it is important to have a power 
equipment for which it will not be difficult to secure and retain 
an engineer. 

Line shafts are the cause of much noise if not properly in- 
stalled. A long light shaft not provided with a sufficient number 
of steady bearings will whip and cause a thumping noise which 
may seem to proceed from the engine or clutch. To cure this the 
shaft should be uncoupled from the engine and relined up with 
additional steady bearings where the whipping occurs. If it is 
impossible to put in extra bearings it may, in extreme cases, be 
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necessary to put in a section of heavier shaft. Steel makes a 
stiffer, truer running shaft than Tobin bronze and can be used 
inside the boat where a long shaft is needed, the outboard length 
being of bronze. Boats navigating fresh waters entirely can have 
steel shafts throughout. 

Shaft strut bearings are subject to considerable wear, especially 
if the boat has to run in waters containing considerable grit and 
dirt. To overcome this, struts can be made with sufficient stock 
so that the ends can be counterbored and threaded for a light 
gland with space for a turn of packing. This keeps the dirt and 
water out, the latter being the only lubricant a strut bearing usu- 
ally receives. A lubricant must, therefore, be supplied through 
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a tube in the strut from within the boat. A heavy non-fluid 
oil can be forced in from a compression cup. See Cut No. I. 
Exhaust piping should be installed with as straight leads as 
possible. If there are a number of offsets required a larger pipe 
than otherwise should be used. In the cruiser, standard gal- 
vanized iron screwed pipe is usually installed, but in the speed 
boat light copper tubing must be used if there is a long lead out 
the stern. In many speed boats the stern exhaust is dispensed 
with, short vertical pipes opening direct to the atmosphere being 
substituted. It is a question whether the weight thus saved com- 
pensates for the everlasting hammering on one’s ear drums, and 
the frequent whiffs of poisonous exhaust gas. Often a cut-out 
is put in, in connection with a stern exhaust, which can be opened 
when racing. Sizes of exhaust pipes average about as follows: 


10 horeepower. «0.45 ce vecsscvaeeateds 1%4-inch pipe 
20 mw > Spare ele aaa vinieiateteatns Bite Mate 
“ce “c 

30 " - Redeuaepetewtabsa anwar 2 
50 7 ~ Yee hear eRen bh exe bares i ke 
“cc “ “ce 

Ee PT gens 0s One eas ne 3 
125 sp hina eg eanencee sn pene ree Petia, 


These sizes are modified to suit conditions, such as long leads, 
numerous bends, and whether all the cooling water or only a jet 
is put into the pipe. A simple method of passing the exhaust pipe 
through the hull, which provides for expansion of the pipe and 
takes the strain of the vibration of the pipe off the boat, is as 
follows: Two rings are cut out of %-inch or 3/16-inch sheet brass 
to slip over the pipe, with about 1 inch to 1%-inch lap. A hole 
is then cut through the planking about 14-inch larger in diameter 
than the pipe; the pipe is passed through and the space packed 
with asbestos wicking. The brass rings are then fastened to the 
planking, one within the boat and one without, with wood screws 
if planking is heavy, with through bolts if planking is light. 
See Cut No. 2. 

Thc gasolene piping, being small, is generally of brass or cop- 
per. In the best class of work copper pipe, standard pipe size, 
with screwed joints, is used, all the joints being sweated with 
solder insuring a perfectly tight line. Every gasolene line should 
have . valve at the tank and another at the carburetor, a strainer 
being 5ut in at some accessible point near the latter. The gravity 
‘yster’ in which the tanks are high enough to permit a flow to 
the carburetor is simple and to be preferred whenever possible. 
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In many installations this is impossible, owing to the necessary 
location of tanks. In these cases tanks are constructed to with- 
stand five pounds’ pressure, connection is made from supply 
tank to exhaust pipe and an automatic pressure regulating valve 
is put in the line set to maintain two pounds’ pressure on the tank. 
Connection to exhaust manifold should be made by tapping for 
\-inch pipe as close to cylinder as possible. See Cut No. 3. 

A method generally employed in large installations is to have 
a small gasolene pump driven by the engine, suction from a 
gravity feed float box located in the bilge, and discharge to the 
carburetor reservoir, which is furnished with an overflow, piped 
back to the float box, to keep a constant level. 

Cylindrical supply tanks are the strongest and cheapest for 
equal weight of material, but it is often necessary on account of 
limited space for stowing forward and aft to make tanks with 
flat sides, conforming in shape to the boat, in which case the sides 
must be well braced with stays. The carburetor supply connec- 
tion in tank should be taken two inches above the tank bottom 
to avoid taking dirt and water to the carburetor. The follow- 
ing list gives the sizes of gasolene feed pipes for the respective 
horsepowers under ordinary conditions of installation : 


Up to 25 horsepower............ Y%4-1inch standard pipe 
25 to 60 Fis, geste sate % “ n . 
60 to 100 Ws Slo uae eke Fae yy “ ” ~ 
100 to 200 wt TV Seelam es thee % “ - ™ 


Water piping can be put in of either galvanized iron or brass, 
the size being determined by pump connections left by the engine 
builders. One of the important points in connection with water 
piping on a gas engine is to have all joints tight. Water dropping 
about an engine makes a bad appearance, besides getting into 
places where it is not wanted, such as carburetors and oil cups. 
Water piping from sea valve to pump and from engine over- 
board should be made up with a section of hose, if it is impos- 
sible to get a long, limber connection with pipe alone. In speed 
boats, owing to the vibration, the line should always be made up 
with a piece of hose. Pet cocks or plugs for draining should 


be provided at all low points in water piping, cylinders and ex- 
haust manifold jackets, so that all water can be drained from 
the system in cold weather and when laying up. See Cut No. 4. 
In a 20-foot launch the owner does not seriously object to pump- 
ing the whistle by hand, but in anything larger he likes to en- 





FIG. 4. 


joy the luxury of pulling the rope or pressing the button to make 
himself heard. The system of keeping the whistle tank supplied 
from one of the engine cylinders makes a simple, cheap arrange- 
ment, if the cylinder is arranged for it, and perfectly safe if 
rightly installed. A light galvanized sheet steel tank is used of 
about 1% cubic foot capacity for small boats, up to 3 cubic feet 
for larger boats, where there is room to stow it. Connection is 
made to the cylinder at a point which is uncovered when the pis- 
ton has traveled about one-third the stroke from the top. A 
special cast-iron check with radiating fins and steel ball valve is 
attached close to the cylinder, and from it a %4-inch line of gal- 
vanized iron pipe is run to the tank. The length of this pipe 
should not be less than 16 feet in order to give the gases a chance 
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to cool thoroughly before entering the tank. A drain cock, placed 
in the bottom, will enable the tank to be blown out occasionally, 
preventing an accumulation of oil. By means of this system a 
pressure of 70 to 80 pounds can be maintained. In large installa- 
tions where a little greater pressure is desirable, the engine is 
provided with a small compressor, capable of maintaining a press- 
ure of 100 to 125 pounds.. In such cases a small safety valve 
should always be installed in the line. 

Space does not allow a discussion of the many ignition systems, 
which is a subject by itself. The prospective buyer is confronted 
with a large assortment of systems of both high and low tension 
ignition. They all have their merits, although they have differ- 
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ent fields of usefulness, some better adapted for certain condj 
tions than others. Whatever system is adopted it should hay 
a good wiring installation, with wires as short as possible an 
kept away from dampness and bilge water. When coils are used 
if they can be mounted directly on the engine or on a bracke 
directly above it so that the high tension wires are short, the te. 
sults will be satisfactory. When connecting a terminal to the enj 
of a wire a drop of solder will make the connection more intimat 
and lasting and prevent oil and corrosion from spoiling the con. 
tact, and may, perhaps, save many a long hunt for the spark whic} 
fails to appear. 














(To be continued.) 
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and Mr. C. G. Davis. Two o’clock Saturday, September 3, was wet 


WING to the united efforts of “Doc” Street and the Phila- 
O delphia “Inquirer,” the South Jersey coast has developed 
as enthusiastic a bunch of motor boat speed “bugs” as 
could be desired, with a result that the yacht clubs along the bays, 
inlets and the new waterway south of Atlantic City have grown 
rapidly and flourished like the green bay tree. Also, a fleet of 
boats has come into existence there which would do credit to any 
community. The South Jersey coast is an ideal place for a small 
motor boat (and for large ones, too, up to 65 feet, in fact), and 
it is small. wonder that the clubs are the gathering places for en- 
thusiastic and energetic motor boat sailors every Saturday and 
Sunday throughout the season. 

Three years ago the Philadelphia “Inquirer” inaugurated mo- 
tor boat racing among the various clubs, offering handsome prizes 
both for the elimination, or qualifying, events and for the finals. 
This racing was open to all the clubs from Bay Head south, with 
the exception of those at Atlantic City; but owing, unfortunately, 
to the distance between the northern end of Barnegat Bay and 
Cape May, the northern clubs as yet have not made much of a 
showing in the finals. Each club conducted one race throughout 
the season, open to its own boats, the boats getting first and sec- 
ond in the various events qualifying for the finals held at the end 
of the season. 

This year the finals were held under the auspices of the Cape 
May Yacht Club, and were run over its excellent kite-shaped 
course in Cold Spring Harbor; and from Friday night until Sun- 
day the handsome club-house, with its genial members playing 
host, was thronged with yachtsmen from practically every yacht 
club south of Atlantic City, all talking motor boat. 

The events provided for seven classes, as follows: Cruisers 
over 40 feet rating; cruisers under 40 feet rating; open boats; 
speed boats 50 to 60 
feet rating ; speed boats 
60 to 7o feet rating; 
speed boats 70 to 80 
feet rating, and speed 
boats over 80 feet rat- 
ing. 

The committee in 
charge of the races 
consisted of Dr. C. S. 
Street, well known to 
every yachtsman along 
the Jersey coast, and 
founder of the Yachts- 
men’s Club of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. Herbert L. 
Stone, of YACHTING, 








VANISH, A 25-FOOTER, MADE THE FASTEST TIME OVER THE COURSE. 


the hour set for the starting of the races, and three minutes be. 
fore that hour the preparatory signal boomed from Dr. Street's 
cruiser, Lady Maud, which was the committee boat, followed at 
two o'clock by the starting signal. Lined up between the buoys 
of the starting line were five cruisers, and, at the crack of the gun, 
Albatross went over the line, followed by Idaho, Nereides, Mary 
C. and Reba L., and all were off on their 10-mile journey. As 
was the custom in other races, the times were taken at the start- 
ing, so that all times given in the following table are the actual 
elapsed times of the boats. 

The big Idaho, famous for having been in the first Bermuda 
race, jumped to the front and was never headed, making the ten 
nautical miles, on one leg of the course against a stiff south 
easterly wind, in the excellent time of 53 minutes and 1 second. 
Reba L., with Harry La Cato at the wheel, finished second, and 
when the corrected times were figured it was found that the lat- 
ter boat had lost on corrected time by only one minute. 

There were many close finishes in the other events, particularly 
in the one for open boats, a number of them being lapped as they 
crossed the finish line, and half a dozen being so close together 
that it was only by the utmost care that their times could be taken. 

The speed boats, however, furnished the most spectacular of 
the day’s events and kept the spectators, who lined the banks of 
the harbor and crowded the decks of pleasure boats, keyed up with 
enthusiasm throughout the afternoon. 

In the 60 to 70-foot class the little Slick, owned by R. R. Stan- 
nart, was one of the surprises of the afternoon, making the 10 
knots in 34:38, and winning on elapsed time by nearly 6 min- 
utes over Elmaja. In fact, on her last round she caught ané 
passed some of the boats in her class that were only completing MP 

their third round. upc 
In the boats of the | 
80-foot and over class, 
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there being but three "i 
seconds between the 
boats at the line, and. 
as both boats had the 
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The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


A NARRATIVE OF HER LOSS ON ONE OF THE BAHAMA CAYS, FROM THE ACCOUNT OF A 


ket GUEST ON BOARD 
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CHAPTER I 


HURSDAY, June such and such a date, was the day fixed 
for the sailing of the yacht Lady Maud for a cruise as far 
as the latitudes of the West Indies. The voyage was 

jlanned on account of the health of Lady Brookes, the wife of the 
ywner of the vessel. The doctors had discovered that one of her 
lungs was threatened, and urgently advised her to take a long sea 
trip, that for all the summer she might breathe nothing but ocean 
air. Her husband, who was a great lover of the sea, had only 
recently sold a 40-ton yawl named the lone, and purchased in its 
room the Lady Maud schooner. In this vessel he thought his 
wife would be able to get as much sea air as she needed, and that 
she would enjoy home privileges beyond any a passenger ship 
could supply. It was therefore settled that the cruise should be 
made in the yacht, which was forthwith equipped and victualed 
for the voyage; and among the persons invited to join Sir 
Mordaunt and Lady Brookes was the writer of this account of 
the journey, and of the lamentable shipwreck and sufferings of the 
people concerned in it. 

I was willing to go for several reasons. First, I had been to 
sea for eight years in the merchant service, and had passed an ex- 
amination as chief mate, when my father died, and bequeathed me 
a property that was an estate to a bachelor of simple tastes; so I 
quitted that life, but I left my heart behind me in it, and was 
always glad for an excuse to get upon the sea. So, as I say, this 
was one reason. Next, as I have told, I was a bachelor. The 
only relative I owned was a married sister, who lived at Bristol, 
many leagues out of my track, and thus my stake was too small 
to hinder me from going where I pleased and doing what I 
pleased. Add to this, I had just resolved to go abroad for some 
weeks, to kill the hot English months, when there comes the letter 
from Sir Mordaunt Brookes (whom I had known two years, and 
in whose yawl I had enjoyed several pleasant runs along our east 
coast), telling me about his wife’s health, the proposed voyage, 
etc., and begging me to go with them. The offer was to my fancy, 
if 1 except the West India part. I thought June a queer month 
to choose for a voyage to the Antilles, as those islands where the 
dogstar always rages were called. But Sir Mordaunt wrote that 
if we touched at any port it would be merely to fill our fresh-water 
casks, by which I understood that we were to keep almost entirely 
upon the water and among the blowing winds. 

Preparing for a voyage ten times as long would have cost me 
small trouble. A few hours served to complete my arrangements, 
and punctually on the appointed day I was at Southampton, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the Lady Maud’s boat to carry me aboard 
* of her, 
he I Was never at that town before, nor have I visited it since; and 
id. nothing of it remains in my mind but a clear image of the stretch 
he ot beautiful sparkling water, bounded in the south by the delicate 
se white and green coast of the Isle of Wight, and opposite by the 
by shores and country of Beaulieu. There was a large number of 
yachts and other vessels riding at their anchors, and many more 
rd nder way, with their white canvas flashing softly in the brilliant 
‘unshine. A pleasant breeze blew from the northeast, but the sky 
was quite cloudless, a deep, darkly pure blue, like the heavens of 
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I was anxious to see the vessel that was to be my home for some 
months, but none of the watermen I asked could tell me which was 
she. However, I had not long to wait, for whilst I stood admir- 
ing a very handsome, heavily sparred yawl, anchored within mus- 
ket-shot of the pier, a boat pulling six oars shot from under her 
stern, clearly from one of the yachts lying beyond, and headed 
directly for the spot I occupied. The men rowed with fine preci- 
sion, their oars flashed like glass, and the froth twinkled frostily 
at the stem. Before she was alongside I read the name Lady 
Maud on the breast of the coxswain’s jersey, and went to meet 
him as he jumped ashore. He had been one of the Ione’s men, 
and knew me; and in a few minutes my luggage was brought 
from the hotel and bundled into the boat. 

The moment we cleared the stern of the yawl the coxswain, 
pointing to a large schooner that lay a few fathoms astern of a 
small vessel similarly rigged, said that that was the Lady Maud. 
I looked at her eagerly, but the first impression was disappointing. 
She had a straight stem like a cutter’s, an unusual thing in a craft 
of her rig; and as her copper came high, starting at the bows a 
very few inches under the hawse-pipes, she had the look of a 
revenue boat about the hull. As we approached, however, some 
good features began to exhibit themselves. She was rather bluff 
about the forecastle rail, but rapidly fined down to the water’s 
edge, and was like a knife at that point. Her run was beautiful, 
and a decided spring forward gave her a defiant posture upon the 
water. She was large for her class, nearly 200 tons by Lloyd’s 
measurement. Her spars were the handsomest sticks I had ever 
seen, and the soaring maintopmast, surmounted by an angular red 
flag that blew upward like a tongue of flame against the lovely 
sky, made the eye giddy that followed it from the low level of a 
boat. Unlike any of the other yachts about, she carried a topsail 
and top-gallant yard; and, judging from the height of the fore- 
yard from the deck, I reckoned that if Sir Mordaunt Brookes car- 
ried a square-sail, it should be big enough to hold a gale of wind. 

We dashed alongside. I grasped the white man-ropes, and was 
received at the gangway by my friend. 

“Up anchor now, Purchase,-and get us away,” he sung out, 
holding my hand in a cordial grip. “Tripshore, look after the 
baggage in the boat there, and have it stowed away in Mr. Wal- 
ton’s cabin.” 

So saying, he led me over to his wife, who was sitting aft under 
a short awning, in company with a young lady and a short, dark 
man dressed in gray clothes. This was my first introduction to 
Lady Brookes, who spent the greater part of the year in the south 
of France, and had always been out of England when I was with 
her husband. She was a fine woman, about four-and-twenty 
years old—indeed, she and her husband had only been married 
three years—large black eyes, sparkling yet listless, complexion 
disposed to sallowness, thick raven hair, lustrous as polished 
ebony; dressed in blue serge that faultlessly fitted her figure— 
moulded like one of Herman Melville’s South Sea water god- 
desses. 

On the other hand, her companion, a niece of Sir Mordaunt, 
was fair, her hair a pale gold, her eyes blue as the sky. My 
friend in introducing me to her called her Ada Tuke. Indeed, 
she was a very pretty girl, but I will not attempt to convey an idea 
of the character of her prettiness. Little Roman nose, ‘arched 
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upper lip, small head, almost straight eyebrows, darker than her 
hair—these are points easily named; but what do they express on 
paper? Nomore than my asserting that the Lady Maud’s figure- 
head was a handsome device would assist your imagination in 
figuring the appearance of the vessel. If the prospect of the 
cruise was agreeable to me before, I found it quite delightful now 
that I knew our little company would include Ada Tuke. 

The gentleman who stood near was Mr. Norie, M.D., who had 
been shipped by Sir Mordaunt to look after her ladyship’s health. 
He had a smooth-shaven face and black eyes, and would have 
passed for an actor or a priest. The rest of the party consisted 
of two superb mastiffs, which lay near the mainmast in the sun- 
shine, outside the shadow line of the awning. They were a noble 
pair of dogs, and they reclined with their great paws stretched 
along, enjoying the heat of the decks, and watching the men 
tumbling about, with slow-rolling eyes and an inquisitive cock of 
the ears. 

The ladies had now to shift their seats, for their chairs were in 
the road of the men who had gathered aft to hoist the mainsail. 
I placed Lady Brookes’ chair for her clear of the running rigging, 
and asked her how she liked the idea of the voyage. 

“Not at all,” said she, quickly, and yet without animation. 
“Nothing but my husband’s anxiety could have induced me to 
take the trip.” 

“But it is sure to do you good,” said I. 
cine than the ocean air.” 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, languidly; “but even health may 
sometimes cost too much.” 

I turned to Miss Tuke and asked her how she liked the prospect 
of the journey. 

“Very much,” she replied, removing a small field-glass from 
her eyes. “I am hoping we shall meet with exciting adventures.” 

Lady Brookes smiled, but the expression went out of her face 
quickly. Here Sir Mordaunt joined us and, catching hold of my 
arm, called my attention to the spaciousness of the Lady Maud’s 
decks, and asked me what I thought of her. I told him I consid- 
ered her a very beautiful vessel, and honestly meant what I said. 
Her decks were exceedingly roomy, in spite of a row of hencoops 
abreast of the foremast on either side, and a boat on chocks amid- 
ships, and as white as snow, and as solid as a thousand-ton ship’s. 
Strength, indeed, was the agreeable peculiarity I everywhere ob- 
served. Her bulwarks were tall and stout, her companions and 
skylights almost unnecessarily massive; but everything was plain, 
and, as I considered, the fitter by reason of that quality for ocean 
use. She was steered by a wheel, and I took notice of the strength 
of the tiller and wheel chains. Her rigging was handsomely set 
up, the masts stayed to a hair; every block worked as easily as a 
carriage wheel. I walked aft to remark her length, and was de- 
lighted by the fine sweep of shining deck and the bold incurving 
of the forecastle bulwarks, meeting at the long, powerful bow- 
sprit, that was slightly bowed under the taut bobstays. 

By this time they had got the mainsail on her, and were busy 
getting up the anchor. Purchase, the skipper, came and took hold 
of the wheel, looking up and around as he grasped the spokes, and 
hallooing to the men in a slightly wheezy, deep-sea note. It was 
the hottest hour of an unusually hot day, yet this man was 
wrapped up like a North Sea pilot in thick, rough cloth, and a blue 
shawl with white spots around his throat. As he was to have 
charge of the vessel, I examined him closely, and beheld a round 
face, purple at the cheek-bones; a pear-shaped, carrot-colored 
nose ; small eyes, buried deep in wrinkles, and glowing like sparks 
in their well-thatched caverns ; a capacious mouth almost destitute 
of lips; the whole surmounted by a cloth cap decorated with a 
broad gold band. In truth, he looked rather too nautical to please 


“There is no finer medi- 


me. He had more the appearance of a Thames wherryman 
masquerading in a yachting skipper’s clothes than a plain sailor- 
He turned his little eyes upon me once or twice, as if he 
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would like to ask why I looked at him so hard. I had no doubt 


that Sir Mordaunt was impressed by the man’s nautical aspect; 


but for my part, if I had had the choosing of a captain for the 
Lady Maud, I should not have selected so highly flavored a tar 
as Purchase. I dare say I was prejudiced. No man who has 
been knocked about at sea can have a high opinion of yachtsmen 
as sailors: On the one side are many hardships, gales of wind, 
bitter cold, poor food, and the like; on the other, fine weather, 
plenty of lounging, clean forecastles, fresh provisions and light 
work. The yachtsman has the best of it, and Jack may envy him, 
but he will not call him a sailor. 

We carried a mate, named Ephraim Tripshore, as well as a cap- 
tain, and eleven men, counting the cook and the steward. The 
decks looked pretty full with them and us, and I watched them as 
they worked, the thought coming into my head that if they were 
no better than the usual run of “longshoremen it would be a bad 
lookout for us should sailorly qualities come to be needed. 

By this time they had got the anchor off the bottom, and the 
vessel, lying almost athwart the run of the water, with her nose 
pointing at Southampton, was already slipping along, but sweep- 
ing round fast to the southward. Talk as they will of the beauty 
of foreign ports and scenes, I never remember in all my voyages, 
nor in any journeys I have made since, the like of that scene of 
Southampton Water, and the shores on either hand, as I beheld it 
on that day. The yachts at anchor, with the flashing water 
trembling in their glossy sides; the leaning pillars of canvas here 
and there shining like silver in the sun; the Isle of Wight ahead, 
and beyond its marble-like heights in the southeast the pale blue 
waters of the English Channel—combined to produce a picture 
of which no language at my command could express the beauty. 

The anchor was catted and fished, and the vessel, with the wind 
broad on the beam, was slightly leaning under the huge mainsail 
and a couple of jibs. Her pace even under this canvas was good; 
she threw the water off her weather bow in a little wave that 
arched over like a coil of glass, the extremity of which, abreast 
of the fore-rigging, broke into foam and ran hissing to join the 
sparkling line of wake astern. It was perhaps characteristic that 
I should be watching the yacht and studying her qualities instead 
of contemplating the brilliant scene through which we were run- 
ning. One picturesque sight, however, interested me greatly. It 
was a beautiful little steam yacht lying at anchor, and as we ap- 
proached her Sir Mordaunt motioned to the skipper to put the 
wheel over by a spoke or two, that we might close her. There 
was a group of ladies and gentlemen under the awning, who, 
when they saw the Lady Maud coming, rose and stood in a crowd 
at the steamer’s side. As we went past, Lady Brookes waved her 
pocket-handkerchief, and Sir Mordaunt called out good-bye. 
They gave us a demonstrative farewell, the ladies flourishing 
their parasols and the gentlemen shouting. 

I was struck by the expression on Lady Brookes’ face after we 
had dropped the steamer and the brief excitement kindled by the 
hurried salutations had passed from her. Dejection was never 
more strongly defined. I was sure she dreaded the voyage more 
than she had owned, and I now wonder, on looking back, that what 
was unquestionably a presentiment of ill in her mind did not de 
cide her husband upon abandoning his resolution to find a cure 
for her in the heart of the North Atlantic. Her melancholy was 
strongly accentuated by the contrast of Miss Tuke’s happy, cheer- 
ful face: the full spirit of the lustrous scene was reflected in the 
girl’s soft eyes and expressed in her lips’ subdued wonder and 
admiration. 

We had shifted our helm and eased off the main-sheet to run 
through the Solent, and-had hove up West Cowes until the houses 
were plainly visible to the naked eye, when Sir Mordaunt asked 
me to step below and look at the yacht’s accommodation. I fol- 
lowed him down the companion steps, and found at the bottom 
a polished bulkhead, behind which was the pantry. The cabin 
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stretched from this bulkhead aft, and was a spacious room, con- 
sidering the tonnage of the yacht. There was a handsome piano 
against the mainmast, and beyond the mainmast a door that led 
to the sleeping-berths, of which there were six—three of a side. 
The walls of the cabin were colored and grained in imitation of 
satin-wood ; green silk curtains protected the central skylight ; the 
ceiling was painted with floral devices; and the great mainmast 
that pierced the upper deck, and that vanished through a rich 
Turkey carpet, was framed with looking-glasses moulded to the 
spar. Green velvet cushions upon the lockers made them as 
luxurious as ottoman mats, and a curious character was given to 
the sumptuous interior by a tall polished brass rack, fixed abaft 
the companion steps, filled with rifles and guns of various 
patterns. 

Sir Mordaunt then conducted me to the sleeping-berths, the 
first of which on the starboard side I judged was to be mine, by 
observing my baggage stowed away in a corner.’ Every con- 
venience that a comfortable bed-chamber should possess was here. 
It was, in truth, a superbly fitted sleeping-room, and the warm 
wind pouring in through the open port-hole gave it a wonderful 
freshness and sweetness. 

“Such a bedroom as this,” said I, “might make even a French- 
man in love with the sea.” 

“A little snugger than a ship’s forecastle, eh, Walton?” said Sir 
Mordaunt. 

-“A little. The sight of that bunk puts me in mind that some- 
body stole my blankets at the beginning of my first voyage, and 
that to keep myself warm I had to sleep in my sea-boots, and 
sometimes lie under my mattress.” 

“Yes, sailors have to rough it. 
little about the sea, though some of us can swagger. 
you think of this cabin?” 

As he said this he threw open the door of Lady Brookes’ 
berth. There was a bright-eyed, smartly-dressed little woman at 
work arranging some books upon a shelf. Sir Mordaunt called 
her Carey, and I supposed her, as I afterward knew her to be, her 
ladyship’s maid. I stood in the doorway, looking with great ad- 
miration upon a room that was as unlike a sea-cabin as the most 
expensive arts of the upholsterer could make it. The hangings 
were of blue satin; a brass bedstead swung within a foot of the 
cabin floor upon strong irons hooked to stout eyes screwed into 
the beams; pictures and looking-glasses covered the walls; and I 
should tire your patience by cataloguing the carpets, couches, 
chairs, bracket-lamps, and the hundred knicknacks which embel- 
lished this exceedingly elegant apartment. 

“Is there a passenger ship afloat that could have given my wife 
amore cozy room than this?” said Sir Mordaunt, looking around 
him with an air of grave satisfaction. 

“T never saw anything more charming. That bed is quite orig- 
inal,” 

“It is. I had it made expressly for this cruise. You see, Lady 
Brookes can step into it without help. The ordinary cot, even in 
a calm, is a troublesome contrivance, and in a seaway one must 
be very agile to ‘fetch’ it, as sailors say.” 

“Does Lady Brookes suffer from seasickness ?” 

“I am afraid so. But I console myself with reflecting. that if 
she is to be sick, a 5,000-ton ship could not save her.” 

He came out of the cabin and, as we walked forward, said, “I 
wish my wife undertook this journey more light-heartedly. Her 
physician assured her that a sea-voyage was of the utmost impor- 
tance to her health, and having full faith myself in the prescrip- 
tion, and knowing indeed that the journey must be taken, in one 
Way or another, for her sake, I have not thought it wise to notice 
her reluctance and depression.” 

“Oh, she will recover ina day ortwo. We must all turn to and 
cheer her up; besides, the North Atlantic is a big stage, some- 
thing more than mere sky and water in these days of shipbuild- 
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ing, and plenty of things should happen to amuse her. What 
sort of skipper have you got?” 
“A capital man,” he answered, speaking with energy. “He has 


been a sailor all his life, and served, I believe, in every sort of 
craft you could name, from a full-rigged ship down to a galley- 
punt. His last berth was as master of a Sunderland collier, but 
he was thrown out of work by a fall, and has been idle for a year. 
I got him through an advertisement. There was no use shipping 
a smooth-water man for an Atlantic voyage, and when I saw his 
captain’s certificate and heard his experiences, and that he was in 
the West India trade for some time as second mate and carpenter 
of a small Barbadoes brig, I engaged him, and I do not know that 
I could have done better.” 

“Tf he is all that he says, he should answer your purpose,” said I. 

“Lady Brookes thinks he drinks,” he continued, smilingly, “be- 
cause he has a red nose. But what looks like drink is, in my 
opinion, nothing but weather.” 

“Likely enough, Sir Mordaunt. Sailors soon lose their com- 
plexions, and it is not always fair to attribute the change to rum.” 

We had pushed through the pantry and were in the kitchen— 
a neat little box of a place, hot as an oven, everything new in it, 
and the copper stuff shining like gold. The cook wore a white 
apron and cap—a dress I should have laughed at on a man in an- 
other vessel than a yacht—and was clearly of a sour temper, the 
expression of which in his long, yellow face was not improved 
by the loss of his port eye. This imperfection he took no pains 
to conceal, but, on the contrary, seemed anxious that everybody 
should, in a sénse, share his deformity with him; for I observed 
that whilst answering some questions put to him by Sir Mordaunt, 
he kept his dead eye bearing full upon the baronet. Sir Mor- 
daunt, who was probably used to the man, talked to the eye as 
though it had been full of life. The skipper’s and mate’s berths 
faced the kitchen, and beyond was the forecastle bulkhead, which 
shut off that end of the yacht from the after-part. The impres- 
sion of strength conveyed by the exterior of the vessel was con- 
firmed by her appearance below. She was undoubtedly a very 
noble, powerful boat, abundantly qualified to undertake, not in- 
deed merely a summer Atlantic cruise, but a voyage to any part 
of the world at any time of the year. 

We had got under way shortly before three o’clock. We might 
have made the daylight watch us a long way down the English 
Channel by breaking out the anchor at dawn; but the nights were 
too short to make our departure needful at an uncomfortable hour, 
and, moreover, we should have the moon overhead until hard 
upon daybreak. By this time I had inspected as much of the in- 
terior of the vessel as was open to me, and followed Sir Mordaunt 
on deck. I was surprised to find that we were nearly clear of the 
Solent. No more sail had been made on the vessel, the wind was 
on the starboard quarter, and the main boom swung well forward, 
yet the Lady Maud was slipping through the water as though she 
had been in tow of a steamer. She made no noise; the merest 
seething of foam came from the direction of the cut-water; the 
pale blue surface alongside was only just blurred by the motion of 
the yacht; but astern her passage was denoted by a long line of: 
eddies and devolving bubbles, which broadened out like a fan, until 
the extremity resembled a faint puff of steam, amid which the 
heads of the little windy ripples flashed like dew upon grass over 
which a shred of mist is crawling. 

With the land close aboard of us on either side, it was difficult 
to realize that we had veritably started upon a long voyage, and 
that for weeks we should have nothing but the deep and distant 
waters of the North Atlantic under and around us. [I loitered at 
the companion to look around me, and then joined Sir Mordaunt, 
who had crossed to his wife. 

They might have passed for father and daughter; for he was 
fifty years old, though he could have made himself look younger 
had he chosen to rid himself of a great beard that fell, like a sap- 
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per’s, to his waist. He was a tall man, nearly if not quite six 
feet; hair slightly frosted; eyes gentle and soft in repose, but 
bright and animated in conversation; a thorough gentleman in 
feelings, though his manners had no special polish, and his 
language was formed of the first words which occurred to him. 
He was telling his wife that I was delighted with the yacht, and 
that my opinion ought to reassure her, as I was a sailor of some 
experience and knew what the Atlantic was, and what was fit to 
meet its seas. 

“Indeed,” said I, seeing his wish, “I would rather be in a gale 
of wind in the Lady Maud than in a good many big ships I could 
name.” 

“Sir Mordaunt ought not to make you think I am nervous,” 
said she. “It is the tediousness of the voyage that I shall not 
like.” . 

“But you should remember our motive in undertaking it,” ex- 
claimed Sir Mordaunt. 

“And why must it be tedious, aunt?” said Miss Tuke, turning 
her sunny face toward us. “There are plenty of good novels 
down stairs, and a piano; and you should be able to tell us, Mr. 
Walton, if we are likely to meet with any adventures.” 

“No, I can’t tell you that,” said I; “and, to speak the truth, we 
don’t want to meet with any adventures. All that we have to do, 
Miss Tuke, is to run down our latitudes comfortably, and pray 
that the fine weather may hold.” 

“Precisely,” cried Sir Mordaunt. “And what sort of ad- 
ventures would you have, Ada? All romance went out of the sea 
when steam was discovered. There are no more pirates, no more 
privateersmen, no more handsome, dashing tars, with their belts 
studded with pistols and their holds full of plundered ingots and 
pieces of eight. Even shipwreck is no longer picturesque.” 

“Well, I won’t say that,” said I. “What with rockets and blue- 
lights and life-boats, shipwreck is more highly colored than it 
was.” 

“Pray don’t let us talk of shipwreck,” Said Lady Brookes, pet- 
tishly. 

“No, no, don’t let us talk of shipwreck,” echoed Sir Mordaunt, 
quickly. “Walton, d’ye know the coast hereabouts? Yonder’s 
Warden Point, I think, and that should be Needles Light.” 

Time was when I could have drawn from memory a chart of the 
English Channel coast, with every lightship and lighthouse and 
beacon upon it or belonging to it; but a great deal of that knowl- 
edge had slipped away from me. Nothing, I think, goes out of 
the head more quickly than the things learned atsea. The names 
of ropes, blocks, and of the different portions of the standing rig- 
ging go first ; coasts and lights follow; and then the science of the 
sun, moon and stars disappears. A sailor who quits the sea for 
a few years finds he has a great deal to learn over again when he 
returns to it. Ought not this consideration to make the people 
concerned: cautious in their selection of nautical assessors? 

Happily the lives of the people aboard the Lady Maud were not 
in my charge, and consequently whether my marine memory was 
good or bad mattered nothing. I borrowed Miss Tuke’s marine 
glass to look at the coast; but the beautiful scene showed best 
when inspected with the naked eye, for then the whole expanse 
of it was in sight. On the right was both the Hampshire and 
Dorset shore, visible from Stansore Point to beyond Christchurch 
Head, and I think Durlston Point was in sight, though a mere 
film down in the west. Astern of us was the Isle of Wight, 
whose towering terraces and gleaming heights were slowly draw- 
ing out as we.rounded to the southward, bringing Node Beacon 
and the shining ramparts of chalk beyond it on our port quarter; 
and right under our bow, and running up into the silver blue sky 
of the horizon until it stood but a foot under our bowsprit end, 
was the broad, bright, lake-like English Channel. To behold that 


shining field of water was to feel at last that our voyage was fairly 
begun. 


I own that my heart went out to meet it. Of all seas, 
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none can be so dear to an Englishman as the stretch of water that 
separates England from France. It is a stage full of glorious 
historical memories; it is the busiest maritime highway in the 
world; its margin is enriched on the British side with spaces of 
exquisite scenery ; and it is consecrated to sailors by the thought 
of the scores of mariners who have found a resting-place upon 
its sands. 

When it opened broad under both bows we all stood gazing at 
it. But whatever our thoughts may have been, they were speedily 
interrupted by old Purchase, who still grasped the wheel, bawl- 
ing to the men in his husky, deep-sea note to set the gaff-foresail, 
I watched the men making sail, and thought if they had scrambled 
less they would not have done their work worse. Some of them 
helped up the foresail by “riding down” the halyards, an unsea- 
man-like trick and very unsightly. One after another the sails 
were set, and presently the yacht was leaning under every stitch 
of fore and aft canvas that she carried. If Sir Mordaunt’s wish 
had been to try her speed he could not have had a better chance. 

Right aft, to windward, was the best place to see the yacht. | 
went there and, forking my head over the rail, had the whole 
picture in my eye. The sun was veering to westward, but its 
light, as we were steering at that time, was still to windward, and 
the yacht’s metal sheathing caught it and gave back a red haze 
like that of dull gold. Along this rich surface the water was 
flying in a thin line of foam, and the ripping of the stem sounded 
like the crunch of feet upon rotten leaves. From the inclined, 
beautifully moulded side of the vessel the shrouds ruled the sky 
like bars of iron and cast jet-black tracings upon the cotton-white 
decks. The great spaces of canvas filled the air overhead, and it 
was a delight to look up at the leaning bright yellow masts and 
mark the superb set and cut of the sails and the prodigious num- 
ber of cloths under which the Lady Maud was sweeping through 
the calm water. 

Whilst I stood admiring, Miss Tuke left her seat, and first of 
all she talked to the big mastiffs, and then came a little further aft 
and took a glance aloft, and then approached the binnacle and 
peeped at the card.» My eyes left the vessel when the girl reached 
the compass. She was prettier than the yacht, and could she have 
had her portrait taken at that moment, the picture would have 
been a fine one, with the sea and the huge main-boom for a back- 
ground, and the deck for a platform, and old Purchase to help out 
the marine accessories with his strawberry-colored nose, and both 
great hands with fingers like bunches of carrots holding on to the 
wheel, and his small eyes squinting aloft. 

“You can see the yacht going through the water if you’ll come 
here,” said I to her. 

She came at once, and I think she had a treat. The sweeping 
water, the sensation of fying, induced by the almost noiseless and 
quite level passage over the clear sea, acted upon her like a spell. 
At last she looked around and said, “If I had been born a man, | 
should be a sailor.” 

A singular noise in Purchase’s throat made me fix my eyes 
sternly on him; but the old chap’s face was quite wooden and 
his gaze riveted upon the weather leech of the foretopsail, for all 
the square canvas was upon the vessel now. 

“You must not suppose,” said I, “that this sort of thing is going 
to sea as a sailor.” 

“Is a sailor’s life really so hard as people say it is?” she asked, 
looking at me with her intelligent, singularly clear and winning 
eyes. 

“Yes—that is, the life of a merchant sailor—and harder, be 
cause the people who say it is hard know very little about it. The 
people who know it is hard—I mean sailors themselves—do not 
talk. It is not gales of wind, nor bitter cold, nor fiery heat, that 
make it hard; not even famines and shipwrecks, because they are 
accidents, and of no more account, so far as life at sea goes, than 

(Continued on page 320.) 
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JOYEUSE HAS A ROOMY BRIDGE DECK. SIDE DECK, LOOKING FORWARD. THE AFTERDECK. A PLEASANT LOUNGING PLACE. 





Joyeuse, A Comfortable Motor Cruiser 


HE minute the prospective boat-owner accepts with resigna- may wish to use the vessel. Seaworthiness‘in a power boat to 




























e tion the fact that the perfect all-round craft has never be used on Long Island Sound is a totally different thing from 
s yet been built, and probably never will be, that very seaworthiness for a boat to be used on the Great Lakes or on the 
d minute it becomes possible to design for him a boat which will be Maine coast; and having fixed the waters where the boat is to be 4 
€ pretty nearly ideal for the special purpose which most greatly ap- used and the size of the boat, the speed probably obtainable de- 
s peals to him. Speed termines itself. In 
d may be obtained, also other words, speed is 
, rakishness in appear- L ; a matter of form and 
y ance. Really comfort- power, and once the 
€ able living aboard in form and size of hull is 
it spacious quarters, and determined, from the ( 
d a genuine sense of standpoint of safety 
- “hominess” in sur- and comfort, the speed 
h @ roundings, may also cannot be increased be- 
be obtained; but they yond certain limits; 
f will not be found com- and as good sea-going ¢ 
ft bined to any extent in qualities are nearly 3 
d any one moderate- synonymous with bulk, ‘ 
d sized craft. The ques- it will generally be 
e tion is simply which is found that if the boat 
t most desired. Then is designed primarily 
- let the architect go to suit the water she is 
It ahead and work out ° . intended for, she will 
h your ideas as modified JOYEUSE, THE COMMODIOUS 98-FOOTER, WHOSE KEYNOTE IS COMFORT. have good accommoda- 
e by his own experience tion and comfort. This 


and knowledge. There are four things that most owners want leaves only the question of appearance, and this often materially 
combined when they have a boat built: speed, seaworthiness, com- hampers the architect in working out a harmonious design. After 
fort and appearance. Taking them in the order of their real im- all, what is appearance? Take the spars and sails out of a grace- 
portance, we have first, seaworthiness; and by that is meant not ful racing sloop and install an engine and she becomes a clumsy, 
ability in all cases to go to sea and live at sea, but ability to go with unwieldy power boat. Follow the line of bow and stern of the 
the greatest amount of comfort and safety wherever the owner modern graceful steam yacht in the design of a 40-foot or 50- 
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MUSIC ROOM, LOOKING AFT. THERE IS PLENTY OF AIR SPACE IN THE ENGINE ROOM. THE DECK DINING SALOON IS LIGHT AND AIRY. 
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foot launch and 
you have a non- 
descript. Ap- 
pearance, when 
analyzed, means 
largely. that to 
which the eye is 
accustomed for 
a particular type 
of boat; and 
further changes 
which have 
good reasons to 
warrant their 
existence soon 
become _ stand- 
ardized to the 
eye, and grace- 
ful, if they are 
properly carried out. In the design of a boat like Joyeuse, for 
instance, the points in which she differs in appearance from the 
conventional power cruiser of her size are 
all (when properly carried out) points of 
advantage to the owner, without increasing 
in any way the total first cost or cost of oper- 
ation. 

For instance, she is high-sided, which 
gives her a good bulwark and good head- 
room below her flush deck. Her deck line 
is extremely full forward, like a modern sea- 
going steamship, which gives greater buoy- 
ancy in a head sea and more room for the 
crew to handle her anchors and gear for- 
ward. With the over-all length limited to 
the canal size of under 100 feet, by carry- 
ing out the stern a greater waterline length 
is secured and more room is given to the 
quarters below, and also a form of after- 
body is secured that has proved to be the 
best for open sea work. It is just as sensi- 
ble to say that a modern automobile looks 
tubby and heavy with a limousine body as 
it is to say a boat of this type looks tubby 
when it is merely that the eye is unaccus- 
tomed to the type and will not readily ac- 
custom itself to it until the manifest advantages are pointed out. 

Briefly, the Joyeuse is designed to be the best type of sea-going 
craft that can go through our inland waterways, and it is a safe 
prediction that modifications of her type will soon appear more 
graceful and yachtlike than the boat in which outside appearance 
has been conventionalized at the expense of essential qualities. 

Joyeuse was designed by Messrs. Cox & Stevens for Henry W. 
Savage, Esq., of New York, and is a pretty concrete example of 
what the owner, who was willing to sacrifice extreme speed to 
comfort, can obtain in a 98-foot boat on a beam of 16 feet. It 
was, in fact, the intention of Mr. Savage from the outset that 
his boat should have the maximum accommodations possible for 
certain over-all dimensions. 

Wisely he stipulated no particular speed, and as the result he 
is possessed of an extremely comfortable craft, and one whose 
pair of 100 horsepower gasolene engines actually enable her to 
make something better than 15 miles per hour. 

Having in mind the service required of the boat, it was decided 
to adopt what may be called the steamer, or “Viator,” form of 
hull, having a practically straight stem, an elliptical stern, the hull 
of the vessel itself being continued right aft at the waterline and 
the rudder being underhung below this, as in many trans-Atlantic 





THE OWNER’S STATEROOM HAS ALL THE COMFORTS OF A 
BEDROOM ASHORE. 
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THE FORWARD GUEST’S STATEROOM IS CON- 
DUCIVE TO A PROLONGED STAY. 
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steamers. With this type of hull an exceedingly full deck line 
forward, associated with heavy flare of sections, looks well, an 
gives plenty of room on deck. 

As the owner wished to have his own quarters below, forward, 
it was decided to have two deck houses, the forward one being 
used as a music and smoking-room, and the afterdeck house con- 
taining a dining-room and pantry, the galley being below and 
under the pantry. Two pole masts have been fitted, one forward 
of the forward deck house and the other aft of the afterdeck 
house. A large ventilating stack containing the mufflers is placed 
over the engine compartment, which is centrally located. 

The owner’s stateroom is below, forward, the full width of the 
vessel, and 12 feet in length. It is finished in selected satinwood 
panels, and has every possible convenience, including an adjoin- 
ing bathroom with running hot and cold water. In addition to 
this large stateroom, there is another stateroom at the forward 
end of the vessel, 10 feet in length and extending the full width, 
and between this and the owner’s room is a communicating 
passage, on each side of which is a single stateroom of ample 
size and a large storeroom fitted up as a linen locker, and having 
a berth where a person could sleep. 

The quarters of the crew are aft, and are 
remarkably good, the captain and the engi- 
neer having separate staterooms, the galley 
being of ample size and well ventilated, and 
the compartment for the balance of the crew 
being unusually commodious. 

Joyeuse represents a type of craft that is 
bound to become more and more popular as 
the seasons roll by. Giving, as she does, 
comfortable living quarters aboard for a 
moderate-sized family, which are so ar- 
ranged as to make their continued occupancy 
for an entire season in no degree confining, 
she solves the problem for those who hesi- 
tated to go into houseboating because, 
while fully appreciating the pleasure of 
life afloat during the heated term, they 
have also realized in advance the incon- 
veniences of either being fixed perma- 
nently in one locality or being forced to 
depend upon a very slow and tiresome 
rate of speed when a change of location 
becomes desirable. 





THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE OWNER’S BERTH AFFORDS PLENTY OF SPACE 
FOR STOWING LINEN. 
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O those yachtsmen desiring a moderate-sized, easily-handled 
sailing craft of shoal draft, the accompanying plans of a 
24-foot waterline yawl from the board of Wm. J. Deed, 

Jr., of Boston, Mass., will be of interest. 

It will be seen that she contains comfortable sleeping accom- 
modations for three people -in the main 
cabin, and her engine being installed under 
the bridge deck, is entirely out of the way, 
yet readily accessible when desired. 

This boat, which was designed for a 
Philadelphia yachtsman, is 30 feet in 
length over all, 24 feet on the waterline, 
and draws at skeg but 42 inches of water. 
Her greatest beam is 934 feet, and she has 
6 feet of headroom under the cabin trunk. 
She has a sail area of 728 feet, of which 
126 feet are in the jib, 427 feet in the main- 
sail and 175 square feet in the jigger. Her 
cabin trunk covers the main saloon, toilet 
and galley, the saloon itself being 9 feet 
in length, with one berth on starboard and 
two on the port side, the after port 
berth extending under the bridge deck. 

There are transoms with drawers underneath extending the 
full length of each side of the cabin in front of the berths. The 
toilet room is forward on the starboard side, with a galley oppo- 
site. Drop table leaves are on each side of the centerboard trunk, 
and, in addition to a sideboard in the galley, there are two similar 
sideboards on the starboard side of the main saloon. The ice 
box is located in the forepeak, in which there is also a large dish 
locker, and in addition to the deck hatch, which gives access to 
the forward part of the boat, a small hatch directly over the gal- 
ley allows the heat and smell of cooking to ascend into the open air. 
The self-bailing cockpit is 514 feet in length, with a 2-foot 
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bridge deck forward, and under this bridge deck, in addition to 
the engine, are two large closets—one on each side. 

The boat is steered by a wheel, and all sheets and halyards are 
carried aft, so as to be easily handled from the cockpit. The en- 
gine is a single-cylinder, two-cycle motor, developing 5 horse- 
power at 375 revolutions per minute, 
which turns a two-bladed, reversible pro- 
peller of 17 inches diameter and 24 inches 
greatest pitch. 

The companionway is in the center of 
the cabin, and the steps leading to same 
cover the engine. 

This little boat affords comfortable 
cruising accommodations for a party of 
three. The drawers under the transoms 
afford good storage space for wearing ap- 
parel, the three sideboards will take care 
of a good assortment of tableware and pro- 
visions, while the lockers and shelving in 
galley and forepeak provide for the carry- 
ing of a pretty complete kitchen outfit in a 
very accessible space. 

With a forward hatch, a central ventilat- 
ing skylight and the after companionway, the cabin should be cool 
in the warmest weather, and the facilities offered by the forward 
hatch for filling the refrigerator without carrying the ice through 
the cabin are something that will appeal to the man with cruising 
experience. To all intents and purposes, she is a sailing boat with 


the comfortable accommodations offered by such, yet when the 
breeze dies out, there is-the little kicker unobtrusively stowed away 
aft, which can be instantly brought into action to send her on her 
way. Her sail plan is so distributed as to be readily handled by 
one man and, taking all in all, she’s a pretty good little single- 
handed cruiser. 






























































A Large Cruising Motor Yacht 


ESSRS. COX & STEVENS have recently placed an order 

M for the construction of a large steel motor yacht from 

their designs, to be built during the winter and de- 

livered to her owner, who is a Western yachtsman of prominence, 
early in the spring. 

This craft is by far the most pretentious vessel that has yet 
been laid down in the way of a motor yacht. She is built of steel, 
and in exterior appearance cannot be told from a modern steam 
yacht, having the conventional clipper bow, overhanging stern, 
continuous deck house, pole masts and stack. Her dimensions 
are: Length over ail, 140 feet; waterline, 118-feet; beam, 19 
feet ; draft, 7 feet 6 inches. 

The motive power will consist of three 6-cylinder motors of 
200 horsepower each, which will give the vessel a cruising speed 
of 14 knots. These motors are placed in the center of the vessel, 
in a compartment alto- 
gether separated from 
the rest of the ship by 
watertight bulkheads. 
This compartment also 
encloses the fuel tanks, 
which are of sufficient 
capacity to allow her to 
run 1,000 miles without 
replenishing. There is 
an electric light plant in 


a vessel with moderate ends, which are neatly turned and pre- 
sent a good appearance, a full deck line, carrying the beam well 
aft and associated forward with a pronounced flare, after the 
manner of recent English steam yachts, while the sections show 
a good, hard bilge, with plenty of dead rise throughout and an 
easy run to propellers. 

The deck house contains, at the forward end, an unusually 
large dining-room, being widened at this part in order to make 
the room of attractive proportions, its dimensions being in the 
clear 16 feet by 12 feet. This room communicates directly with 
the pantry and galley, just abaft of it. There is also a connecting 
door from the dining saloon to a passage on the starboard side, 
running past the galley and the engine room to the after end of 
the deck house, where there is a large room, 28 by 10, which 
can be divided by portiers into a drawing-room and smoking- 
room, and has a toilet 
room opening from it. 
From this room a stair- 
case provides access to a 
passage below leading 
to the quarters. At the 
after end of the deck 
house a shelter seat is 
worked, full width of 
the house, having glass 
windows at the side and 

















this compartment, which 


a roof overhead, forming 





is driven by an inde- 

pendent gasolene motor, 

and has sufficient power to light the entire ship and run the pow- 
erful searchlight. 

This vessel will be a notable one, not only for her size and ac- 
commodations, which are very unusual for a motor yacht, but also 
from the fact that the owner has allowed the designers to provide 
sufficient displacement, so that she will be as good, if not a better, 
sea boat than any steam yacht of like dimensions: The extra 
weight required to make up this displacement has been put in for 
the most part by making the hull exceedingly heavy, and also by 
providing for a very large fuel and water supply. The great 
criticism of almost all motor yachts is, that while they are good 
sea boats in the sense of being perfectly safe at sea, they are of 
such light displacement for their dimensions, being mostly on top 
of the water, that they are entirely too lively in a sea-way, roll 
deeply and are far from comfortable. It is gratifying to find an 
owner who appreciates these facts and does not mind carrying 
a certain amount of dead weight in order to secure a really suc- 
cessful vessel. 

The designers have worked with the idea of turning out as 
staunch and seaworthy a craft as can be built, and the plans show 


a comfortable lounging 
space in rough weather. 

The accommodations below for the owner are remarkable. 
The stairway in the after end of the deck house, mentioned above, 
lands in a passage running forward and aft, at the forward end 
opening into the owner’s stateroom, which is full width of ves- 
sel and 9 feet long. This room contains a large bureau, two 
beds and wardrobes. On the port side of the passage, and con- 
necting with this stateroom, is the owner’s bathroom, having tub, 
toilet, wash basin, linen locker, and provided with hot and cold 
water. 

On the starboard side of the passage is a large stateroom, I 
feet in length. This stateroom connects with another bathroom 
similar to that of the owner. 

On the port side of the passage, just forward of the stairs, is 
another single stateroom of large dimensions, fitted with all con- 
veniences, and back of the stairs is a large linen locker, capable 
of carrying a supply for the entire vessel. At the after end of 
the passage a door opens into another stateroom 9g feet long, the 
full width of the vessel, having two built-in berths. Abaft of 
this room is another bathroom, connecting with this stateroom, 
and also connecting with the after stateroom, which extends the 
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full width, and has two built-in berths, bureau, and ward- 
Connecting these two staterooms is a lobby having a com- 
fortable lounge that can be used as a berth if desired, and from 
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this lobby an additional stairway runs to the upper deck, thus pro- 
viding means of communication to these two after staterooms 
without necessitating the use of the stairway into the deck house. 





The 62-Foot Houseboat Ibis 


Mass., and built by W. Irving Adams & Son, of East 

Boothbay, Me., early this year, for John Gully Cole, Esq., 
of St. Louis, Mo., was intended solely for lying at her anchorage 
in quiet waters, yet, as a proof of her careful design and construc- 
tion, she has made long outside trips under tow in heavy winds 
and sea without any trouble. During the past summer her owner 
has made his summer heme on the boat. One of the merits of 
the craft, which prospective houseboaters will be quick to appre- 
ciate, is that she requires but one paid hand as a crew. 

Ibis is 62 feet 6 inches in length over all, has 17 feet extreme 
beam, and, with all stores and equipment aboard, draws but 10 
inches of water. She is very substantially constructed of oak and 
Georgia pine. The interior finish is simple, of flat white with 
dark green curtaining and upholstering. 

As will be noticed, the boat has a plumb and rather bluff bow, 
with an overhanging stern of the scow type. There is a small 
deck forward for hand- 


T°. houseboat Ibis, designed by George Owen, of Newton, 


room, 6 feet in length, and also extending across the boat. On 
each side of this is a berth, 30 inches wide and 18 inches above 
the level of the floor, with drawers underneath. On the star- 
board side of this cabin is a clothes closet 18 inches deep and 7 
feet wide. A door in the center of the after bulkhead leads into 
a passage 30 inches wide, on the port side of which is the bath- 
room and on the starboard side a guest room, the latter being 7 
feet square. Just aft of the bathroom is a large space for stow- 
age of trunks. Aft of the guest’s room is the main cabin or 
saloon, 8% feet long, and the full width of the boat. On the 
starboard side of this is a settee extending around three sides of 
the room, and with locker space underneath. 

From the main cabin a passage leads to the afterdeck. On the 
port side of this is the galley, with sink, four-hole Shipmate stove 
and water heater. This compartment is 7 feet wide by 10 feet 
in length. On the starboard side is located the crew’s cabin and 
toilet, with a large space aft for the stowage of oilers, etc. 

The entire cabin roof 






































ling ground tackle, and forms a hurricane 
asmall afterdeck, | | deck, covered with a 
which serves as a | permanent roof sup- 
kithen porch. Un- ported on galvanized 
derneath the forward : iron stanchions and 
deck are located chain ! ry a | ry er (er a \ surrounded with a 
and cable lockers, and au Ly E 4 [4 = cae guard rail 3 feet high. 








there is also stowage 


Access to the hurri- 





space underneath the 
after deck. 

The cabin house is 
48 feet long, and in the forward portion of this is the owner’s bed- 
room, 1534 feet in length, and divided into sleeping and dressing 
rooms. This cabin runs across the full width of the boat, and is 
lighted by six windows, two on each side and two forward. Aft 
of the owner’s room, and connecting with it, is the children’s 


ETE cane deck is gained by 
means of a stairway 
on the afterdeck, under 

which the coal bin is very conveniently located. 

One of the noticeable features of this boat is the fact that she 
has all of the real living room that could be accommodated on a 
boat of the scow type, and that the shape of her bow allows her to 
be towed by a moderate-sized launch. 
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A 40-Foot Raised-Deck Cruiser 


N the August issue of YACHTING we published the plans of a 
33-foot trunk cabin cruiser, designed and built by the Tarry- 
town Boat Works, of Tarrytown, N. Y. These plans 

called forth so much favorable comment that we are illustrating 
herewith a 40-footer designed and built by the same concern for 
Mr. Schuyler Hamilton, of Ossining, N. Y., which was launched 
during the past summer. 

Both boats have the same type of straight, raking bow and 
“V'd” transom stern; but while the 33-footer had a trunk cabin 
with portholes forward and glass windows aft, the 40-footer is a 
raised-deck boat. Her dimensions are 40 feet in length over all, 


8% feet beam, with a headroom of 6 feet 3 inches in the cabin. 
The difference in over-all length of 7 feet in favor of the larger 
boat is utilized in cabin space, the cockpits of both being 9 feet in 
length. This allows of a regular stateroom forward with a 
permanent double berth. 


As will be seen from the outboard profile, the cabin sides run 
in one sweep from bow to stern, the after portion forming the 
cockpit coaming, which is very high forward. There is no inden- 
tation of the coaming, and the side decking usually found on the 
after portion of boats of this type is absent. The self-bailing 
cockpit is 9 feet long, with a locker seat across the after portion, 
and a large hatch in the cockpit floor gives access to the storage 
space underneath. 


The cabin is divided into three compartments, the toilet being 
at the extreme forward end, the full width of the boat, and 3 feet 
in length. .Next comes the 7-foot cabin, on the starboard side of 
which is a double berth. Aft of this is the combination of main 
cabin, engine room and galley, 12 feet 6 inches in length. From 
the starboard side of this is taken a second toilet room, 3 feet in 
length and extending nearly to the center of the boat. 

Aft of this toilet room is a berth 6 feet 6 inches in length, and 
aft of this the companionway leading to the cockpit. On the 
port side of the main cabin is a large clothes locker, seat, a two- 
burner stove and a sink. Against the port side of the after cabin 
bulkhead is the ice box. 

The engine, a 4-cylinder, 25-40-horsepower, 4-cycle Sterling 
motor, is close up to the after bulkhead, with a reverse lever com- 
ing through the floor of the self-bailing cockpit. 

The gasolene tank, of 125 gallons capacity, is located at the bow 
of the boat, and a water tank, holding 100 gallons, is under the 
after cockpit floor. 

As will be seen by the plans, the cabins are liberally supplied 
with shelving and closet room, and the main cabin may be easily 
converted into a dining saloon and used in unpleasant weather. 
The lighting equipment is very complete, consisting of electric 
dynamo and storage batteries. The cabin is finished in bird’s-eye 
maple and upholstered in green plush. 
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MONG the craft which gathered off Larchmont to witness 

the International Cup Race none attracted more atten- 

tion than the huge speed boat Tartar, owned by Ralph E. 

Slaven, Esq., of the New York Yacht Club, and designed and 

built for him by the Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. L. 
Seabury & Co., Cons., of Morris Heights, New York City. 





ONE OF TARTAR’S 


SPEEDWAY ENGINES, ViEWED FROM INLET SIDE. 


So well proportioned was Tartar that it was only when she 
came into a position where comparison could be made with other 
craft that one realized what a large boat she was. Sixty feet six 
inches over all, 60 feet on the waterline, with a beam of 6 feet I 
inch, and drawing 30 inches of water, this boat is one of the 
largest out-and-out open gasolene speed boats that has yet been 
launched in this country. The bow is plumb, the stern rounded 
without rake, with the triangular bronze rudder hung entirely out- 
board. The turtle deck forward is 18 feet 9 inches long, with a 
square hatch giving access to the space beneath. 

Under the after portion of the turtle deck is a fuel tank of 160 
gallons capacity. Her twin 6-cylinder, 8 x 8 “Speedway” engines 
are staggered, the port engine being forward of the starboard, 
with an engineer’s cockpit between them. 

The engine space and the engineer’s cockpit occupy 20% feet 
of the central portion of the boat. This placing of the weights of 
the engines, reverse gears and fuel tanks toward the center makes 
Tartar a very steady boat and reduces the tendency to pitch to a 
minimum. Between the starboard engine and the cockpit is the 
second fuel tank, of 190 gallons capacity, giving the boat a total 
capacity of 350 gallons at one filling, something very unusual for 
a boat of the speed type. At the forward end of the cockpit, 
which is 12 feet long, is a glass wind shield. In the center of the 
forward bulkhead of this cockpit is the steering wheel, with indi-~ 
vidual spark and throttle controls for each engine at each side. 

With the exception of an after lazy-backed transom seat, the 
cockpit is entirely clear. The afterdeck is 6 feet 3 inches in 
length, with a square hatch in it. 

Commencing about amidships, the sides tumble home until the 


The 60-Foot Speed Boat ‘Tartar 





stern deck is not much more than one-third of the full width of 
the boat. The hull is built on the batten construction plan, with 
mahogany planking. Thirty-six miles per hour was guaranteed 
by her designers, but on her trial trip she quite easily exceeded 
this. 

Her engines are well worthy of an extended description. They 
are 6-cylinder machines, 8 x 8, and similar in many respects to 
the regular Speedways, but belong strictly to the high-speed class. 

The cylinders are cast in pairs, and the center line of cylinder is 
offset from the center of crankshaft, allowing the use of a short 
connecting-rod, thereby keeping the weights quite low. The fly- 
wheels are provided with cast steel fans, from which is produced 
a circulation of air through the closed engine frame, which is 
shut in with sheet aluminum plates. All valves, as well as a gaso- 
lene pump and a constant level oil pump, are operated from one 
of the two auxiliary shafts which run fore and aft on each engine. 

The forced feed oiler, circulation water gear pumps and dual 
system Bosch magnetos are operated by the second shaft. It will 
be noted that the Bosch high-tension dual system and the Bosch 
magnetic plug ignition are used, start being made with coil and 
battery. Each engine is supplied with a 22-feed oiler. The clutch 
is of the planetary type, with a positive drive and a phosphor- 
bronze cone for driving the shafts up to the speed. The exhaust 
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EXHAUST SIDE OF TARTAR’S ENGINES. 





is water-cooled and connected to both underwater and atmospheric 
terminals, allowing either system to be used at will through the 
medium of a cutout valve. 

These engines develop 210 brake-horsepower at 1,000 revolu- 
tions, and the pair, complete with accessories and shaft couplings, 
weigh very close to 5,400 pounds. 













































There have been a number of races 
sailed this summer in which it has 
been impossible to announce the win- 
ner for some days, and often weeks, 
after the event, owing to the fact that the participants thereof 
have not seen fit to have their boats properly measured before the 
race. This abuse is getting to be so common, particularly in 
long-distance racing, where boats that do not race in open classes 
participate, that it is time that the delinquents were shown up and 
brought to see the error of their ways. The rules in nearly all 
races provide that the participant in any regatta must file copies 
of his measurement certificate with his entry. Of course, where 
boats are raced consistently and where the measurement is known, 
this is not always required. In a great many instances regatta 
committees have been lax in allowing boats that either have not 
been measured, or else do not take the trouble to file a recent 
measurement certificate, to participate. 

Likewise it has become customary that when a boat owner who 
has not been racing in a regular class, and so has not been meas- 
ured, desires to race in a certain event, he will enter his boat with- 
out incurring the expense of the measurement fee, on the theory 
that, if he wins, it is time enough to get measured, and that if he 
does not win he saves the me~surer’s fee. The consequence is, 
where this is allowed, that great confusion follows in figuring 
corrected times after the race, and no definite announcements 
can be made for weeks, and sometimes months, after the event, 
or until such time as the delinquents see fit to be measured. This 
is dead wrong and an injustice to those who comply with the 
letter of the rule and go to the expense of having their boats 
properly measured. 

This applies equally well to sailboat men as to power-boat own- 
ers, and it is doubtful whether one class has anything on the 
other in this regard. If it cannot be stopped in any other way it 
can, and should, be prevented by regatta committees holding 
rigidly to the rules and refusing to take the time of any boat 
whose rating is not known before the start of the race. It would 
take but very few events where such action prevailed to break up 
the practice, for the lasting benefit of the sport. 

I happened to be at a power boat regatta down the coast a few 
weeks ago, and no less than three power boats reported to the 
measurer of the club one hour before the start of the race with 
the request to be measured so that they could start in that par- 
ticular event; and their owners were quite put out when the club 
measurer informed them that he did not have time to ascertain 
the proper data in the few minutes at his disposal. The unrea- 
sonableness of such action is too apparent to deserve comment. 

If you care enough about racing to enter an event and have 
your boat at the line, at least see that you meet all the preliminary 
requirements, as these are just as necessary as that you turn the 
buoy properly during the race. 






Are You Guilty 
of This? 





Now that the race for the Brit- 
ish International Trophy has gone 
down into history, and we can look 
backward upon it with unbiased, yet critical, eyes, one cannot 


An Afterview of the British 
International Race. 
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help seeing that not only were the elimination trials and the race 
itself far from satisfactory, but that if it had not been for a boat 
seeing its third season, and which we had every reason to believe 
(and which future events proved) had been outbuilt, it is doubt- 
ful if America would have been represented by a single boat at 
the starting line of the world’s biggest motor boat event. 

It was in December, if we remember rightly, that the challenge 
was received from the British Motor Boat Club, to be followed 
a few days later by one from the Motor Yacht Club of Great 
Britain for the trophy. There was thus plenty of time in which 
to have suitable defenders built and prepared for the races. 
After much talk about a number of boats that were to be built, all 
that came of it were two boats of very mediocre calibre, which on 
August 20 were still unprepared to race—one not even starting 
and the other covering not more than two miles of the course. 

This does not seem like a healthy state of affairs, and we are 
at a loss to account for it, except by reason of the trophy being 
held, and the race controlled, by a motor boat club with its identity 
lost through being merged with an automobile association, and, 
for this reason, consisting practically of a few flag officers, with 
no membership to speak of and almost no boats. We do not 
think that such a state of affairs could have existed with the cup 
held by any of our foremost yacht clubs with the duty imposed 
upon it of defending the trophy. Not only would boats have 
been built that would have been ready on time, but we would not 
have been treated to the humiliating spectacle that we had at 
Huntington Harbor August 15 to 18 during the so-called elimina- 
tion races. 

It will be a wise thing if those having the power to change the 
deed of gift of the trophy decide in the future to make the event 
the best two out of three races, and this change and some others 
have already been submitted to Lord Northcliffe for approval. 

Interpreting the Law. After the new law regarding the 
requirements for equipment of 
motor boats was pased last June, the motor boat world jumped to 
the conclusion that its troubles were over, for the bill was con- 
cise and seemingly easy of interpretation, and was one that would 
not work undue hardships on the smaller craft. Nevertheless 
the Steamboat Inspection Service makes rulings under it that 
seem wholly at variance with the intent of the bill. The prin- 
cipal trouble seems to be the inability to get anyone in the local 
inspector’s office to lay down a hard-and-fast rule as to what will 
pass inspection and what will not. This is particularly apparent 
in regard to life preservers, whistles and fire extinguishers. The 
law seems perfectly clear in the matter of these articles of equip- 
ment, yet we find the inspectors passing cheap whistles blown by 
the mouth in place of mechanically-operated devices which the 
law calls for, and refusing to pass buoyant cushions capable of 
sustaining the weight of the human body and guaranteed by the 
manufacturers as approved by the government. 

Everyone in the inspection office seems afraid to make a ruling 
on any particular device that will hold in all localities, which 
leaves a consequent state of chaos in the minds of both the usef 
and the manufacturer. 
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PALMER MOTORS 


Fifteen Years of Successful Building 


Over 40,000 Running. No Freak Ideas. 
1% to 30 Horsepower. 
Cylinder. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Two and 4 Cycle Types. 
Jump Spark and Snap Spark. 


No Over Rating. A Good Honest Motor. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 


PALMER BROTHERS, COS COB, CONN. 





NEW YORK, 31 E. 21st Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 242 Eddy Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1600 Powell Street 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 
PORTLAND, ME., 48 Portland Pier 


BOSTON, 85 Union Street 


SEATTLE, WASH., 526 First Ave., S. 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y., Box, 516 
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Supply Stations for Power Boats 
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HUDSON RIVER 
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Driftwood from Along Shore 


Along the Jersey Coast 


THE VENTNOR YACHT AND MOTOR BOAT CLUB 


HE season just passed has more than fulfilled the expectations of the 

I boys on the water, and great credit is due the regatta committee 

and the officers of the club for the able, enthusiastic and sincere 

way they have done their duty. To them as well as the men who 
handled the victorious boats in the fleet belongs the glory for the things 
we did to our rivals along the coast in the big races of the summer, which 
are now fast becoming history. 

It has been a great year on land also, and all season the clubhouse has 
been the scene of many lively functions. All the neighboring clubs have 
tasted of the hospitality of the Ventnor, and the boys did the grand so well 
that we know our guests will all come back again next year. 

On the water our racing fleet has been very much in evidence. The 
Calif started things when she walked away with the return race from 


VENTNOR YACHT AND MOTOR BOAT CLUB. 


Havana. Since then she has been out of racing commission, but when 
she lifted that one cup we put her on the pension list for the rest of her 
life. Sanbur, which has proved the racing sensation of the year, did her 
greatest stunt when she annexed the Cape May race. She is now racing 
on the Hudson, and the house committee are building a new addition 
to the trophy room in anticipation of her return. Pasadena carried away 
the Cape May, Ventnor Yacht, Seaside and Ocean City Yacht Club races. 
The little Volat burned to her waterline while racing down the coast. 
Vice-Commodore Hall’s Vincent II has been succeeded by Vincent III, 
and great things are expected of the former champion’s sister boat next 
year. 

Commodore Thompson, who has built up the club from a small motor 
boat club to one of the leading yacht clubs of the coast, and one which is 
known throughout the yachting world, will be in command for the ensuing 
year. 

OCEAN CITY YACHT CLUB 


The Commodore’s Race for power boats of the Ocean City Yacht Club 
was run off on Saturday, August 27, and proved to be the biggest event in 
this class of the season. At least thirty boats started in the race, all 
handicapped according to the best time previously made over the course. 
The boats were tied to the dock of the new Motor Boat Club, and the 
start was made as per handicap, the first boat to finish winning. When the 
last boat was sent away there was a lively scrap for the five prizes offered 
by the regatta committee, and with the heavy sea running the sport couldn’t 
be beaten. It seemed, for a time, as though the fellow with the best engine 
would win, but after the second round the fleet became bunched, making 
the finish so close that it appeared to be anybody’s race. 

In the speed boat class, Vanish, of Atlantic City, easily walked away from 
the other entries, and only running on two cylinders at that. We’ve got 
to hand it to Walter Reed this year. He has brought out a flyer that can 
clean up anything in Jersey. 

This day also marked the opening of the Motor Boat Club, and a re- 
ception and dance was held following the races. 

The annual election of the yacht club was held the middle of August, 
the following officers being sworn in for next season: 

Commodore, William E. Heximer; vice-commodore, J. R. Wilson; 
treasurer, I. N, Griscom; secretary, H. F. Stanton; club chaplain, Rev. 
Harvey T. Casselberry; fleet surgeon, Howard Reed, M. D. 


Board of Governors.—Clinton Beckley, David McCoach, Charles W. 
Masland. 
Regatta Committee—Samuel Wood, C. J. Curran, W. D. Bonsall. 


MAYS LANDING YACHT CLUB. 


Fair skies favored the yachtsmen in September when the second annual 
regatta of the club was held at Catawba on Great Egg Harbor River. The 
crowds of spectators on the banks, the motor boats and cruisers anchored 
in the river below, or running here and there, preparing for the races, the 
background of old oak trees and the bright sunlight over all presented a 
beautiful scene, one that will be long remembered by those who attended 


_the regatta. An agreeable surprise was the arrival of several yachts from 


the shore, headed by Commodore J. Joseph Thompson, of the Ventnor 
Yacht Club, in his handsome new cruiser Isabella IJ. The speed boat 
Caroline of the Ocean City Yacht Club gave an exhibition race over the 
course, and did the distance at the rate of 24 miles an hour, probably the 
best time ever made off Great Egg Harbor. The visiting yachtsmen were 
high in their praise of the course, and declared it the best along this 
section of the coast for.speed boats. 

The first race for motor boats under 20 feet was won by the Bill Taft 
in 18 minutes, which is going some even for the namesake of our own 
“Big Bill.” The second race for motor boats over 20 feet was captured by 
Emily, in something more than I5 minutes. 

Commodore A. C. Abbott, in his Comet, was the big noise in the free- 
for-all, and nosed out Empress by 1 second. 

The comedy of the day was donated by George Dannenhauer and Frank 
Jarrett, Bill Jackson and Jim Leedom, in two canoes in an endurance race, 
which was taken by Dannenhauer and Jarrett by a narrow margin. Frank 
Jarrett, Albert Entwisle and William Jackson, as a committee, are re- 
sponsible for the success of the regatta. RALPH Harcourt. 


The Detroit Yacht Club Annual Sweepstakes Race 
and the Toledo Yacht Club Squadron 
Cruise to Detroit 


When the twelfth annual sweepstakes race of the Detroit Y. C. was 
announced for August 29, Commodore Richardson of the Toledo Y. C 
started a quiet movement to induce the Toledo fleet to sail to the City of 
the Straights in squadron, so as to surprise our Detroit friends and help 
make their regatta a huge success. When the Commodore wants the 
Toledo boys to do something it is bound to be a success, as no one can 
refuse him. Just one week before the race the Toledo Y. C. was asked 
to be present with three catboats on the 27th, to sail a team race on this 
and the following day. Commodore Richardson showed his generosity 
by offering to tow the three boats selected to Detroit behind his flagship 


TOLEDO AND OTSIKETA FINISHING. TOLEDO IN THE LEAD. 


Jessamine. This mosquito fleet left on the 26th, arriving in Detroit that 
evening, 

The cat boat race brought out a fleet of 18 of these popular little boats 
to battle for the honor of their respective clubs, each club entering 
three boats, the highest combined score of the three winning. 

The course was twice around a three-mile triangle. The start at 2.30 
P. M. was a pretty one, the boats being closely bunched. In the beat 
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Fi Trophy book showing de- 
-e signs in sterling and silver 
plated cups, tankards, etc. 
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N oppropriate prize for the victor! This can always be said of Meriden cups and trophies. Next to quality, individuality 
is perhaps the feature most sought in the selection of cups and trophies. Our long experience and wide reputation as silversmiths 
vouch for the quality of this special line in which we excel, and the character and exclusiveness of the designs speak for themselves. 


You are cordially invited to write us. Visit our store if possible. There you will find a large variety of designs at suitable prices. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY 


Silversmiths 
(International Silver Company, Successors) 


49-51 West 34th Street, New York 
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By EDWIN A. BOARDMAN 


HE author of “The Small Yacht” has had 
much practical experience in designing and 
sailing small yachts, having won the Se- 

wanhaka cup from the Canadians in 1905, 
and in this book he describes in plain lan- 
guage, which may be easily understood by 
the amateur, some of the best methods for 
tuning up a boat. He also explains in 
detail how to get out of a scrape and how 
to put a competitor in one. The rules given 
have, in the majority of cases, proved 
successful, and are in use by crack 
amateur sailors. It will pay for itself 
in you) next race, 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
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CATBOATS LEAVING THE DETROIT YACHT CLUB FOR THE START OF THE SWEEPSTAKES RACE, 


to windward, skippers Belanger, Decker, Aldrich and King held to- 
gether, fighting it out to the weather stake. Possum rounded first, 
but on the run down the wind No. 14 pulled into the lead and rounded 
the leeward mark ahead, closely followed by Possum who overhauled her 
on the beat home and led the fleet to the first stake for the second time 
around. No. 14 was close behind her, however, and it was a fight between 
them to the finish. Just before the line was reached No. 14 headed off 
Possum by a favorable slant and beat her in by a fraction of a minute. 

The three Detroit Boat Club boats, No. 14, which finished first, Ethel 
No. 13 got a total of 44 points and first place. The Toledo Y. C. three, 
Possum, Judge and Tifco, secured a total of 38 points and second place. 
Detroit Y. C. was third with 30 points. 

The second cat boat race, held on the morning of the 28th., was sailed 
under similar conditions, but the wind was a little heavier and much 
truer. The Toledo boats this time turned the tables on their Detroit rivals 
and won first place by the Possum winning first, Tifco fourth and Judge 
fifth. The Detroit Boat Club won second place. 

Points by clubs—Toledo Y. C., 32; Detroit Boat Club, 29; Detroit Y. C., 
12; Edgemere Y. C., 8. 

While this race was being sailed Commodore Richardson, with his Jessa- 
mine, got under way and sailed to the mouth of the Detroit River to 
meet his Toledo fleet which left the night before under command of 
Fleet Captain Hess. The power boats towed the sailing craft up the 
river to the Detroit Y. C. anchorage and they made a pretty picture as 
they hove in sight at about three o’clock, gaily dressed in their colors, and 
many of them displaying a large amount of bunting in the shape of 
championship flags. The fleet consisted of 25 craft, mostly sail, and it 
goes without saying that it was a pleasant surprise to the Detroit yachts- 
men to see such a creditable turnout from the Ohio city. 

The 21-footers Toledo, Otsiketa, D, B. C. Y. and Spite, C. C., got away 
well together on the gun at 11 o’clock. Toledo and Otsiketa immediately 
started their battle royal and were not more than thirty seconds apart at 
any time. But the last turn favored Toledo and she forged across the line, 
winner by the narrow margin of one second. 

The catboat race resulted in a match between the two Taft Cup win- 
ners, Possum, which won the coveted trophy in 1909, and the Detroit Boat 
Club’s No. 13, which took the honors this season. Possum was an easy 
winner, beating out No. 13 by over two minutes, and the rest of the large 
fleet came in closely bunched, as the following table shows. 

Genesee led the Universal class all the way round the the course, but 
the time she had to allow to Elsie gave the latter the race by a safe 
margin. 


STELLA II, WINNER OF THE GARDNER LOVING CUP. 
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In and About Buffalo 


Ever since the first man whittled out his canoe from the heart of a log, 
and mastered the art of sailing it for the sake of sport, a certain spirit of 
good fellowship has been associated with aquatic pastimes, but it remained 
‘for the Motor Boat Club of Buffalo to show just how far hospitality can be 
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are manufactured for that class of people 
who have a fine appreciation of artistic 
effort, as shown in our 1910 models. Their 
design, efficiency, construction and finish are 
absolutely years in advance of any known 
two-cycle engine. As the prices of our 1910 
engines are competitive, you should, before 
placing your order, write us and become 
fully advised as to what we are in a position 
to supply you. 
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Our New Line of High Speed Engines. Made in Two 


Quality is not patentable.— No manu- 
facturer controls it. Style, workmanship, 


are matters 


of intuition, training, taste and experience. 
Our aims are high, our facilities for manu- 
facturing of the best, our trained crafts- 
men are at our command to interpret our 
wishes relative to the standard we desire 
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EQUIPMENTS—Price of Equipment Depending Upon Outfit is a Rare Delusion. 


price, and after the long price you will find that you we supply as a regular outfit. 














Our Handsome Illustrated Catalog Mailed Free Upon Request “ea 


You should realize that where you are quoted on equip- still lack such an equipment as the Progressive Manu- 
ments with variation of price from twelve to forty dollars, | facturing Company supplies regularly with each and every 
depending on what the offer is, that in order to secure | engine of their manufacture. We are not only setting a 
what we supply as a regular equipment, it will be safe standard on engines but also on equipments, and you 
for you to figure that if you want a salt-water outfit | should inform yourself particularly as to just what you 


and high-grade equipment you will be charged the long are getting by being charged extra compared to what 


“CATALOG’’—Secure a copy of our new catalog, it is free merely for the asking, and really it is worth your time to make the request. 
You will find a great amount of information that will interest you, and take our word that it is nicely printed and handsomely illustrated. 


Manufactured By THE PROGRESSIVE: MFG. Co., Torrington, Conn., VU. S. A. 
DISTRIBUTORS:—A. P. Homer, New England, 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Bruns-Kimball Co., Inc., 134 Liberty St.. New York City. 
W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Motor Co., Norfolk, Va. 306 So. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md 

























Don'T 
LIFT ANCHOR 


Until 3-in-One Oil is aboard. You'll need it a hundred 
and one times for a hundred and one uses before you 
make port, 
3-in-One is the best, the only{preparation on land or sea 
that actually will prevent verdigris or tarnish on brass 
parts and trimmings. It also prevents rust forming on 
all metal or nickeled surfaces anywhere, under any 
climate or conditions. 3-in-One sinks right into the very 
pores of the metal, forming a thin, imperceptible coat- 
ing that defies wind, weather and even the corrosive 
salty spray of ocean waves. 
Try it for Oiling Motors, Fans, all kinds of Electrical 
Machinery, Phonographs, Guns, Revolvers, and every 
kind of tool you'll need on sea or land. 
Try for Cleaning and Polishing Yall ;jveneered and var- 
nished surfaces. ay 
Three Sizes. 8-oz. Bottle 50 Cts. 3-oz. 25 Cts. Trial Fin 
Size, 10 Cts. All Stores. az LUBRICATES 
A SAMPLE IS YOURS FREE! 
Just write us right now and we'll send you generous 
sample and 3-in-One Dictionary postage prepaid. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 Broadway 
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HOLMES MOTOR CO., W®ST MySIS 


1; MADISON ;AVENUF, NEW YORK CITY 


We are equipped;to haul out and lay up boats up to 150 ft. 
facilities for repairing engines are of the best. 





Blue Peter V again demonstrates the consistent 
running of the HOLMES MoTor. 


Over the International Course at Larchmont, on September 3d, 
covering 40 knots in half a gale, she beat every boat on corrected 
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West Mystic is half-way between Boston and New York, easily reached from New 
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carried when it entertained a naval fleet.. To say that the fleet was enter- 
tained is a trifle misleading, for the ships themselves did not get to Motor 
Island—wherein lies a story—but the men did, and they all agree that they 
had the time of their lives. 

It was the Naval Militia fleet of the Great Lakes that came sailing down 
Lake Erie fresh from the manoeuvres at Thunder Bay, Lake Huron, and an 
invitation was extended to every man aboard the six ships to be the 
guests of the club. This, of course, was largely a general invitation, for the 
ships carried about 1,000 men and 100 officers, but most of the officers 
received personal notes asking them to partake of all that the club had to 
offer, and, even in spite of an unpleasant misunderstanding, most of them 
were on hand. 

This incident, which came near wrecking the festivities, had to do with 
a naval parade that was to be the imposing spectacle of all. It was ar- 
ranged—or the club officers thought so—that the Naval Militia ships would 
sail down the river in column; come about at a point opposite Grand Island, 
and anchor off Motor Island, escorted by a flotilla from the club. There 
would be an exchange of salutes, the citizen-sailors would land, and then 
the feasting and merrymaking was to begin. 

That is what was to have happened. Here is what did happen: 

The day dawned bright and clear, as perfect weather as anyone could 
ask. Sunrise saw the fleet in Buffalo harbor; five hours later 2,000 club 
members and their guests were waiting on Motor Island, while ten times 
as many people lined the river for miles to catch a glimpse of the parade. 
The newspapers had announced that the ships would start down the river 
at 10 o’clock. Noon struck and there was no sign of them, and the crowd 
at the club house was beginning to show signs of anxiety, to say nothing 
of hunger. 

Finally, Commodore Henry Thorp Vars decided that he had waited long 
enough for his guests and that he had better go and find them. So with 
other officers of the club he steamed up to where the fleet lay anchored 
and boarded the flagship. Then it was he learned with surprise that 
Commander C. C. Marsh, U. S. N., had decided not to take his ships down 
the river, and the big event of the day was declared off without any 
sentimental qualms about the feelings of the hungry people on the island. 

What was the reason? 

That is the very question the people who went to Motor Island to re- 
ceive the sailors and the populace that lined the banks are asking yet. 

It seems that, according to charts ten years old, somewhere in the upper 
portion of the Niagara River there is a spot where the water is only 15 
feet. While looking over the chart before signaling all anchors up, Coin- 
mander Marsh came upon this. He called his taptains together. 

“Shall we brave this danger?” he asked them. 

Their answers are not recorded, but the fleet continued to lie at anchor. 

In vain did Commodore Vars plead and argue that if big freighters 
loaded with iron to a depth of 18 feet can navigate the channel to furnaces 
at Tonawanda, it would be no trick for the little gunboats—the largest only 
about 15 feet draft—to do it. The officers of the club were ready to supply 
pilots, but it was no good. Just so the people on the banks would know 
it was time for them to go home, Commander Marsh finally consented to 
risk the Hawk—a converted yacht—and she sailed down to Motor Island 
all alone. 

By the time the Hawk got there with most of the officers of the fleet 
aboard three-quarters of the crowd had gone home; but Commodore 
Vars and his aides strove manfully to protect their guests from the frost 
’ that had settled down upon Motor Island, and they succeeded very well 
indeed. The programme—all except the naval parade—was carried out as 
planned. There were boat races for the men of the fleet, a couple of motor 
boat races, dinners and dances, and when it was over everyone except those 
who missed it, because they went home before the guests arrived, agreed 
that the entertainment of the fleet was a big success. 

The last month has been an eventful one in racing on the Niagara 
River and Buffalo harbor. Besides the race for the Thomas trophy there 
have been numerous other contests, which have served to fix the relative 
speed of several local contestants as well as providing good sport for the 
hundreds of enthusiasts who turn out whenever a power boat race is to 
be run. 

Prominent among recent events was the race for the Hower Trophy, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Yacht Club. It was a 50-mile race over 
the regular course in Buffalo harbor, with perfectly still water. The boats 
which took their places ready for the start were: La Truda, owned by 
Henry T. Vars; Van Blerck, entered by J. S. Haggerty; Dragon, Willett; 
H. S., Spillman; Fox, De Kleist, and Niagara II, Niagara Motor Boat 
Company. 

When the gun was fired five boats leaped across the line with a roar. 
The sixth, H. S., was having difficulty in getting started. At the end of 
the first 300 yards La Truda was in the lead, although Niagara II had 
gotten the best start, and Fox and Van Blerck also got away before La 
Truda. La Truda continued to lead up to the turning point, with Van 
Blerck hanging close on her heels; after the first turn Van Blerck appeared 
slightly in the lead.’ It looked like a smart race between these two boats, 
but as Van Blerck approached the starting point it could be seen that 
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she was having trouble with her engines. La Truda rushed past and passed 
H. S. with her crew still trying to start her. A moment later H. S. got 
under way after a loss of 18 minutes and 50 seconds, and covered herself 
with glory for the rest of the run, finishing second despite the fact that her 
gasolene was almost gone. The boats crossed the line as follows: La 
Truda, 1:45:17; H. S., 1:59:39; Niagara II, 2:23; Fox, 2:30:35; Dragon, 
2:33. C. B. McCuaice. 


Moosehead Lake Yacht Club 


The annual regatta of the Moosehead Lake Yacht Club furnished one 
of the most spectacular finishes ever afforded by any race on any body of 
water. Taking in view the fact that a canvas canoe with small horsepower 
and an Atlantic dory were matched against cruisers and speed boats, the 
result seems even more marvelous. Twelve boats started, going twice 
over the 5-mile triangular course, leaving at intervals, the last over an 
hour before the first, and all completed the round less than 4 minutes 
apart. The committee was composed of Fleet Captain J. K. Clarke, Ard- 
more, Pa.; Commodore Charles Martin Clark, of Great Neck, L. I.; John 
Reilly, Jr., of Salem, N. J., and G. E. Cooley, of New York. All computing 
tables were laid aside, and the boats were handicapped on actual per- 
formance in preceding races of the club, due allowance being made for 
improvement in new boats. The result was the finest race ever held on 
Moosehead Lake, much better than those where experts had been employed 
to arrange the schedule of handicaps. 

The race was captured by the Nee-Bana, owned by J. K. Clarke, which 
gives Mr. Clarke one leg on the Ferguson Cup, which must be won three 
times before possession is obtained. The Nee-Bana captured the Com- 
modore’s Cup also. The second boat was interesting from the fact that 
she was sailed by a woman, Mrs. Myra Doremus Paterson, of New York, 
who received cheers from the crowd as she plowed over the line. A large 
degree of excitement was aroused by the two fast boats, the winner, the 
Nee-Bana, the owner being the manufacturer of the Autocar, and the 
OQuananiche, owned by W. H. Wesson, of Springfield, Mass., of the 
Smith & Wesson Company. The former was estimated at 18 miles, the 
latter at 22. To see the Ouananiche try to overcome the lead of the Nee- 
Bana, and of both trying to cut down the handicaps of the preceding boats, 
gave a keen edge to the excitement. The Nee-Bana succeeded brilliantly, 
passing them all; the Ouananiche made the water boil as she plowed into 
the home stretch, but she could not quite overtake the third boat, the Biwa, 
owned by John Reilly, Jr., and finished fourth. 

Other boats, owners and order of crossing the line were: Onawa, Fran- 
cis West, Boston; Dawdler, Dr. Thomas U. Coe, Bangor; Wissahickon II, 
Dr. S. McCuen Smith, Philadelphia; the flagship Unome, Commodore 
C. M. Clark; Clematis, Henry Sheafer, Pottsville, Pa.; Hunky Dory, Miss 
Ethel Outerbridge, New York; Eleanor, Col. C. A. Judkins, Kineo; Kenny- 
wynd, Mr. E. H. Outerbridge, New York. 

A summary of the race follows: 

Starting Handicap 

Name. Position. Interval. 
Hunky Dory..... 3:00:00 
3:06 :00 
3:14:30 
3:20:00 
3:20:40 


Total 

Time. 
36:12 
:28 :22 


Actual 
Finish. 
4:36:33 I 
3:06:10 4:34 232 I 
3:14:38 4:33 :05 1:18:27 
3:20:09 734156 1:14:47 
3:21:08 236 :34 1:15:26 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Actual 
Start. 
Aes 3:00:21 
06 :00 
08 :30 
05 :30 
00 :40 
09 :20 
02 :00 
00 :50 
OI :25 
03:15 


Damiante 
Unome 
Eleanor 
Dawdler 3:30:00 
Clematis 3:32:00 
Wissahickon II.. 3:32:50 
Kennywynd ..... 3:34:15 
Biwa 

White Arrow II.. (withdrawn) 
Nee-Bana 
Ouananiche 


3:30:15 202 :24 704 :25 
3:32:28 35 354 :03 :36 
3:33:02 34:51 :01 :49 
3:34:18 36 :36 :02 :18 
3237 335 :33 :41 56 :06 


36 :06 
30:31 


3:56:31 
4:03 :38 


Colonial Yacht Club Holds Another 


The annual motor boat race of the Waterways League of Greater New 
York was held at the Colonial Yacht Club, 140th Street and the Hudson 
River, on Saturday afternoon, August 27. The race was run under the 
1910 American Power Boat Rules. The course was 20 miles, to be made 
in four laps of 5 miles each, while the committee boat was stationed im 
front of the club house, making the race exciting to spectators. 

The Waterways League Championship Trophy was for the best time 
made over the course. The Colonial Yacht Club presented a cup for the 
boat showing the greatest consistency between any of the laps, while @ 
third prize was offered by the club for speed boats only. 

Some 3,000 persons attended the races and the informal luncheon which 
was served in the afternoon. 

On September 3 there was another series of races, at which only the 
ladies were allowed to take the wheel. In addition various rowing and 
freak races had been arranged, which gave the spectators some good sport. 
Twenty prizes were donated for these races. 


18:50 
07:10 


4:32:37 


4:03 :30 4:34:09 
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HORSE POWER COMPLETE ¢ Absolutely Guaranteed 
1, 2 AND SCYLINDERS, 3 10 30H. P. by a Responsible 


=o Bey 6 Shit ahd "maierinl sbso- 
largest and 7 es lutely guaranteed by a o-- 
most up-to- “ 
date plant 
in the world 
devoted ex- ofA 12 teas Svelon 
clusively to 5 a osahal sade 16H <P. | Complete 


ibl cern. 
imotall in cae tel COMPLE E. 


$94 to $118 
depending 


upon outfit. 


$198 to $237 


depending upon outfit. 


the manu- 
facture of 
two - cycle 7 
marine mo- pata LL. 21 & 36H.P. 
tors. gy Model T. 
Write for Special 
Literature. 


Write for C.. 
Big Catalog 1, 2 and 3 Cylinders, 
To-day 3 to 36 H. P. 


Special Proposition to Introduce Our 1911 Models. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


62 LEIB STREET DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Regal Users Write OUR Advertisements” 
“T am the owner of a Regal 7 H. P. heavy duty four-cycle 
engine, also am the owner of a 7 H. P. heavy duty two-cycle 
engine of a prominent make. The work of each engine is the 
same and in making comparison | find that the 7 H. P. Regal 
engine will use forty gallons of gasoline for the entire trip. 
The other 7 H. P. engine will use seventy gallons of gasoline 


for the same trip. I have found the Regal engine entirely 
reliable and am exceedingly well pleased with it.” 


CAPT. WESS. WILLIAMS, Tangier, Va. 


This is conclusive evidence of the absolute economy and 
reliability of four-cycle 


EGAL**eNcines 


They defy weather conditions; are as simple as a perfect 
operating motor can be made. Built for heavy duty or high 
speed; | to 4 cylinders; 3 to 45 H.P. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Awarded Gold Medal for Eahih of Murine Ensing 
at Alaska-Yukon Exposition, Seattle, Wash., | 





If you want a motor that 
gives perfect service you'll 
find it described in Cata- 
logue No. 6. Send for it. 


REGAL GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO. 


52 West Pearl Street 
COLDWATER, MICH., usa. 




















Is Your Vacuum Bottle Sanitary ? 





See construction of the 


EVEREADY 


Only Absolutely Sanitary 


Vacuum Bottle 


Keeps contents steaming hot 24 hours 
or more; freezing cold 72 hours or more. 











Designed better 
Made better 
Serves better 


than any similar bottle in existence. 
From $3.00 up, according to size and 
style. 


Write for descriptive literature 


AMERICAN EVER READY CO. 















304 Hudson St., Dept. Z, New York 
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SHIPMATE PARTS 


Even a range as strong and heavy as the Ship- 
mate may sometimes need repairing; and to 
make ordering parts as easy as ordering a pound 
of sugar, we have printed a Shipmate book, giv- 
| ing the picture, and name and number of every 
part of every size of Shipmate. 

You would better let us send you, without 
charge, a copy of this book, now while you 
| think of it, even though you may not have 
| bought your Shipmate yet. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established, 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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The Jump Spark Following through the 
Coil cycle of the induction 
(Continued from coil, we find that when 
pegs. S58.) the circuit is broken and 

the current is absorbed by the condenser, 
the magnetic lines accordingly shrink very 

: rapidly, cutting through the secondary turn 
with sufficient speed to cause a considerable E. M. F., strong enough this 
time to overcome the resistance of an air gap and force a current across it 
in the form of the familiar jump spark. This spark lasts only until the 
energy of the shrinking lines is expended, when the vibrator is no longer 
attracted by the core, and it springs back into contact again, and the whole 
process is repeated. 

The iron core, we have already seen, is intended merely to provide a 
path better than air for the magnetic lines, thereby increasing their density. 
The iron should be thoroughly annealed, so as to make it as soft as pos- 
sible, for the softer it is the more readily it will lend itself to the rapid rise 
and fall of magnetism. As magnetism does not readily penetrate a thick 
iron bar the core should be built up of many thin, soft iron wires, stuffed 
into a strong, paper tube, around which the usual two layers of primary 
are wound. 

Now, the less the resistance of the primary winding the quicker will be 
the action of the coil, but the current consumption will also be excessive, 
unless a vibrator of very quick action be used with it. If the vibrator is 
sluggish a comparatively high resistance primary must be employed to hold 
down the current consumption and a slow action coil is the result. This type 
of coil, at each impulse or cycle, will consume current at a comparatively 
low rate for a comparatively long time, so that the total quantity of 
electricity consumed per impulse is considerable. If, on the other hand, 


the vibrator is very quick, that is, if it breaks the circuit the instant the 
magnetic field reaches the proper density, a primary of low resistance may 
be employed, resulting in a very quick and responsive coil. This type of 


coil will consume at each impulse current at a comparatively higher rate 
but for a considerably shorter time, resulting in a total consumption of 
electricity less than that in the former case, and not only is the current 
consumption less but the magnetic field reaches a greater density. The 
vibrator should not be made so light, however, as to break the circuit 
before the magnetic field reaches the proper density, as this would result 
in a weak spark. 

It is well known that tightening the vibrator spring increases both the 
current consumption and the spark; as the tighter the spring the stronger 
the magnetic field has to grow before it can attract the armature and break 
the circuit. 

If it is desired to work a coil on very low voltage place the vibrator 
closer to the core, as its magnetic pull varies roughly, inversely, as the 
square of the distance from it. 

The contact points on the vibrator must be hard enough to stand the 
mechanical wear, and of such a chemical nature as not to readily burn up 
or oxidize. They must also resist a kind of disintegrating or electrolytic 
action, somewhat similar to that of electro-plating, which the constant 
breaking of a circuit has upon them. Platinum and iridium stand up very 
well, and an alloy of these metals makes an ideal combination. 

We will now turn our attention to the condenser, which, as we have 
already seen, is intended to absorb the momentary “extra” current at 
break, thus choking off the arc which would otherwise form. 

When a current is applied to an insulated metal plate the latter will 
receive a certain amount of electricity, depending upon the area of the 
plate and the potential of the current applied to it. When the potential of 
the plate becomes equal to that of the applied current no more electricity 
will pass into, or rather onto, the plate, and it is now said to be charged 
with static electricity. It will serve our purpose here to think of this 
electric charge as being spread out in a thin layer all over the surface of 
the plate. If we now connect the charged plate with the earth this 
coating of electricity quickly slides off and the plate is said to be dis- 
charged. The phenomenon of charge and discharge, however, is nowhere 
nearly as simple as this; in fact, it is one of the most complicated phe- 
nomena of electricity. 

If we connect two large insulated metal plates, respectively, to the two 
contact points of the vibrator of the coil, the “extra” momentary cur- 
rent, which would otherwise arc between the points, now finds it easier to 
rush onto the metal plates and spread itself over them in the manner 
described. When the magnetic field and the current in the primary finally 


subside the metal plates discharge themselves through the primary wind- 
ing, and are then ready to receive the sudden rush of current at the next 
break. The capacity of the plates can be very greatly increased by placing 
them close together, but care must be taken to thoroughly insulate them 
from each other to prevent sparking across, thereby puncturing the in- 
sulation. 

Instead of using two large metal plates it is more convenient, in practice, 
to employ two narrow strips of tin foil, a few feet long, separated by a 
suitable insulating strip, wound into a compact roll, the tin foil strips being, 
connected respectively to the two contact points on the vibrator. An 
excellent condenser can be made by winding, on a flat mandrel, two strips 
of very thin tin foil, separated by a double thickness of especially prepared 
paper, free from flaws and pin holes. After the required length has been 
wound the roll is slipped off the mandrel and soaked for several hours in 
hot wax. After it has been thoroughly impregnated it is placed under a 
pressure of several tons, which squeezes out all surplus wax, and after 
cooling is as compact as a board. 

As the condenser of an ignition coil is subjected to sudden surgings of 
potential reaching 200 volts or more, the insulation between the tin-foil 
strips must be very good to prevent a break-down. The capacity of a con- 
denser varies inversely as the square of the distance between the tin-foil 
sheets; this makes it evident, then, that in order to get the full capacity 
from a certain area of tin foil the distance between them should be re- 
duced to a minimum by applying great pressure. It follows then that if all 
condensers are not pressed uniformly their capacity will vary considerably, 
Electrostatic capacity varies also directly with the quality of insulation 
between the plates, so the better the insulation the greater will be the 
capacity, other things being equal. A poorly wound or assembled con- 
denser, having air spaces between the tin-foil sheets, will be more likely 
to puncture and will also be slow in action, taking a comparatively long 
time to charge and discharge. 

It is important that the capacity of the condensers for coils be correctly 
determined, in the first place, and kept within a small, allowable limit, for, 
if the condenser is too small, it will not hold all of the “extra” current, 
resulting in the burning up of contacts; while, on the other hand, if it 
is too large it will be somewhat sluggish in action, and will absorb more 
current than necessary, thus tending to shorten the secondary spark. It 
may also be so slow, from various causes, as not to completely discharge 
itself through the primary winding before the contact points again come 
together, when the rest of its charge rushes directly across the contacts, 
which often actually welds them together. This is one of the main causes 
of the annoying sticking of contacts. 

We must leave the condenser and hasten to the practical construction of 
that most important part of the coil—the secondary winding. When you 
realize that a current, under a pressure of from 10,000 to 20,000 volts, is 
produced and made to circulate many times around the secondary of an 
ignition coil, it is needless to say that the most careful arrangement and 
insulation of the turns is absolutely necessary to success. The conventional 
method of winding the secondary, as is well known, consists of winding 
a fine, insulated wire in even layers over a paper tube, just large enough to 
slip over the primary, the layers of wire being separated from each other 
by one or two turns of thin paper. When the required number of layers 
are wound, which is usually between thirty and fifty, the coil is immersed 
in a bath of melted wax for several hours; but, owing to the compact 
manner in which the layers ase wound, the wax will not always penetrate 
clear through and into the center of the windings. The center of the coil 
therefore, will not have sufficient insulation, and many air spaces will Be 
left between the turns of wire, which are bound to give trouble sooner Of 
later. This lack of penetration of the wax, however, has recently been, t 
a large extent, overcome by employing the Vacuum Impregnating Pro 
cess, which consists of thoroughly drying and baking the winding in am 
oven in which a partial vacuum is created. The impregnating compound is 
then allowed to flow into the oven under the pressure of the atmosphere, 
which is sometimes helped out by a mechanical pump. Where the even 
layer method of winding is used, it is almost necessary to employ the 
vacuum process to secure better insulation. 

We have been able only to touch upon a few of the most essential parts 
of the ignition coil, but we have seen that there are a great many little 
things in its design which should be carefully worked out and balanced 
together. One thing, taken alone, may not be very important, but all taken 
together and properly worked out, are bound to result in an all-around 
efficient coil. 
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KNOX 1910 


BETTER THAN EVER 
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Our Knox Motors will give 
you Power, Durability and 
Reliability. What more can 
be said? 


Our Knox Yawl Dory Launch will give you Com- 
fort and Pleasure. Enough said. Ask the man who 
ips | runs the Knox—He Knows. We have a few of 


ice, 
ya 
ing. 

































b our Yawl Dory Launches in stock for immediate | 

in @} shipment. Send for Catalogue, now. 
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WANTED 


Every Dealer, Boat and Engine 
builder in the world to send your 
name and address and receive 
(free) our 
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i. MAMMOTH CATALOG 
ced just issued, the largest and .most 
sat complete up-to-date line of Marine 


Hardware ever issued. We will 
also mail this mammoth catalog to 
anybody interested in Motor Boat 
Supplies on receipt of 20c. to 
cover postage. 
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A fast 26-footer built and powered by the Gray Motor Company. 


A masterpiece of the silversmith’s art is the 
President’s Cup, given by President William 
H. ‘aft to the Toledo Yacht Club. 

This beautiful piece of silverware is from 
the workshop of the International Silver Company, at Meriden, Conn., and 
is a fine example of the famous line of Meriden cups and trophies. 

The cup is nautical in design throughout. It is 16 inches high, with a 
base 5 inches high (not shown in the illustration), making the total height 
21 inches. It is of heavy sterling silver, with a gold lining, and is orna- 
mented with gold, silver and enamel designs. 

The wheel and flags which form the central ornaments are of solid 
gold, hard enameled in colors, and stand out in relief. The flag at the left 
is an exact reproduction of the President’s personal flag. The flag at the 
right is the pennant of the Toledo Yacht Club, both of these being repro- 
duced in colors. The lettering at the top of the cup, “The President’s 
Cup,” is raised, while the catboat and the letters “Catboat Trophy” are 
etched. 

The handles are of dolphin design, and four anchors are suspended 
from the sides of the cup, each being supported by a silver cable which 
circles the cup immediately beneath the upper fastenings of the handles. 
At the junction of the cup proper and base there is a rim made up of 
seashell designs. 

This splendid prize is to be owned permanently by the Toledo Yacht 
Club, but is to be raced for each year. 


The Cup Given by Presi- 
dent Taft to the Toledo, 
Ohio, Yacht Club 
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The Syracuse We publish herewith a letter received from the 
Engine at Peoria Syracuse Gas Engine Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in regard to their representation at the Peoria regatta, 

explaining the cause for the disappointing showing of their boat: 
GENTLEMEN :—Our racing representation at the recent regatta at Peoria, 
August 30 and 31, was, we regret to say, a complete and absolute failure, 
due entirely and absolutely to the faulty design 
and construction of the boat hull itself. The 
designers and builders of this hull, in their ap- 
parent desires and endeavors to develop speed 
along an adapted French hydroplane design, 
seemed to have lost sight of a number of basic 
principles which have been tried out and proven 
in record-holding models. You may recall that 
this boat is 32 feet by 7 feet 10 inches beam, 
very light wood rims and _ canvas-covered 
throughout, with an absolutely flat tail stern 
for fully one-third of its length. At the expense 
of saving in weight, perhaps, the builders had 
grossly sacrificed strength, making a hull that is 
so flexible and elastic as to be utterly unable to 
stand high power and high speed such as our 
engine developed. As a result the outfit was 
unable to make more than approximately 20 
miles an hour without buckling the hull frame. 
She rides beautifully at about this speed, which 
was the speed used while jockeying for a 
start. As soon as the auxiliaries were opened, 
however, and the engine began to develop more 
power and more speed, it caused the hull to 
rose out of the water for fully one-third of its 
length, throwing the full load on her flat stern, 
and she could be felt to buckle towards the 
middle, bending the shaft and binding the shaft 
bearings, and causing the engine to stop abso- 
lutely some 100 yards after crossing the line. 
This was repeated so frequently as to demon- 
strate sufficiently to all experts and officials the 
exact conditions as they existed. The lines of 
the boat were also so poor and clumsy that it 


The Taft Cup, designed and executed by the In- 
ternational Silver Co., of Meriden, Conn. 


required nearly one-half of the river at the starting point to turn around, 
This is ludicrous in a racing hull where the stakes must be turned at sharp 
angles. 

The engine itself worked beautifully and created a great amount of 
most favorable comment, soliciting expressions and testimonials which 
were extremely flattering. 

It is needless to say that this outfit, due entirely and exclusively to the 
badly designed and badly constructed hull, is a keen financial loss and 
a grave disappointment to us. We are particularly anxious to have false 
impressions corrected, and trust that we may be able to get a write-up in 
the leading trade journals giving a true statement of facts. 

Yours very truly, 
Syracuse GAs ENGINE CoMPANY 

(Signed) W. G. Marot, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Capt. Shillaber, of Tampico, Mex., re- 
cently made a trip to the United States on 
purpose to pick out a boat for service on the Tuxtam Canal, which he is 
constructing for the Mexican Government, and also for use on surround- 
ing waters. The requirements called for a boat capable of making trips 
of 100 miles and more. 

His order was finally placed with the Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., who built the hull and installed therein one of their marine motors, 
This boat is 5 feet beam and draws about 10 inches of water, and is 
equipped with 18-horsepower, three-cylinder Gray engine. The boat has 
an auto control with mahogany bulkhead; all the controls are on this 
bulkhead, with rear starting device, complete electric lighting outfit, ete. 
The boat is made of selected cedar, and finished, both inside and decks, 
with selected mahogany. All joints and cracks have first been treated 
with a preparation of carbolineum, which will prevent dry-rot and the 
action of the teredo—the boring worm of Mexico. The boat is equipped 

with folding auto top, side curtains, and the en- 
gine has a khaki cover, electric searchlight and 
side lights, power bilge pump and other conveni- 
ent and modern equipment throughout. 

The boat makes a trifle over 17 miles per hour, 
and at this speed throws no spray. In the photo- 
graph it will be noticed the boat creates no 
great disturbance in the water, which is due to 
its special lines. 


A Speedy and Able 26-Footer 





An easy and simple test 
the Flash Point : Pnseinn yg ton is “- 
£ Lubricating Oi OY Ft" B. Killian, of the 
. 8 Vacuum Oil Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., that any novice can make. 
Place the oil to be tested in a small porcelain 
or glass cup, and set in a metal dish filled with 
sand so that the surface of the oil in the cup is 
about level with the surface of the sand in the 
dish. The receptacle containing the oil should 
be covered, the cover having two perforations 
% inch. in diameter. One of these holes is for 
the introduction of the thermometer and _ the 
other to provide an exit for the vapors given off. 
The bulb of the thermometer must be clear of 
the bottom of the cup by at least 3% inch. Heat 
the metal dish by means of a Bunsen or gas 
flame, noting the rise in temperature of the oil 
by means of the thermometer. After the oil 
reaches a somewhat critical temperature, which 
can be determined by a preliminary test, pass @ 
lighted taper over the open hole in the covet, 
carefully noting the thermometer at the instant 
at which a flash occurs. The temperature is the 
flash point of the oil. 
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Championship of Cleveland 


and th 


Consistency Performance Race 


Each 25 miles, at Cleveland, 
July 9, won by the SPLIT- 
DOREF equipped Loew Victor. 


Ask for Magneto Catalog 


Cc. F. SPLITDORF 
Walton Ave. and 138th St. 
Branch, 1679 Broadway NEW YORK 





























Concentrated Energy 


With an honest, liberal guarantee that means 


TUTTLE 


Tell us size required and get 
price 













Tuttle Motor Company 
30 Holden St., Canastota, N.Y. 
Formerly D. M. Tuttle Co. 
BOSTON, 70 Long Wharf. 


NEW#YORK, City Island, N. Y. 
All Sizes BALTIMORE, 514 E. Pratt Street. 
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This Free Book Tells All About 
Electric Light for Motor Boats 


@ Send to-day for this free book, and study up 
on the question of how to fit up your motor boat 
for next season with a complete electric lighting 
outfit at small expense. The most complete book 
of the kind ever printed. If you had trouble with oil lamps last 
season, you surely should read this book. Sit down and write 
for it to-day. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition Apparatus in the U. S. 
99 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohio 

























The Shoes Made By 


THOMAS CORT 
NC 





and offered, ready to wear, through lead- 
ing boot shops in the larger cities, should 
not be confused with or in any way com- 
pared with the widely-heralded brands of 
factory-made shoes, whether the latter be 
called ‘‘ bench-made’* — ‘‘ hand-made"’ 
— or what not. 

“*Cort’’ shoes are made in a custom 
shop—nota factory —entirely by custom 
workmen, over lasts evolved through a 
life-time of boot-making to individual 
measure, 

They are of the strictest custom quality 
and correctness and are literally, custom 
boots in every particular except price— 
and the fact that you do not have to wait 
for them. 

They are made for both men and 
women and for every occasion of street, 
dress or sporting wear. 

They fetch from 8 to 15 dollars at retail. 

Let us tell you where they may be had. 


THOMAS CORT, rnc, 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N., J. 


CORT SHOES MAY BE HAD IN PARIS FROM 
J. B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 39 RUE DE CHAILLOT 






































Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for half a century. 


Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















CUP WINNERS ed 


Are the boats kept dry and made safe by getting rid of bilge water, 
their speed being increased by 34 to 2 miles an hour, because they are 


equipped with HITCH COCK’'S 
Automatic Bilge Bailer 


(Patent Pending) 
course of ar- ° . 
re 2 ¢ Crees Sapien Acts Automatically, Easily 
wns ff Dsq Sailer Applied. Simple. Indestructible. 
“Vitscana= Price For sale by all dealers in marine 
HESS $5 hardware, or direct from man- 
ufacturers. 


— i \ When writing for particulars state draft 
es of hull and speed of boat to be equipped. 











THE \UTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. ‘°° *"Sc2vow:'mass 
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Joe’s Improved Reversing Gears and 
“One Way” Clutches 


All powers ranging from the smallest 
motor to motors developing 150 H. P. 
at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
CONSTRUCTION AND PRICES 


Advance Circular 
Now Ready 


The Snow & Petrelli Mig. Co. 


43 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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LOWELL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


sa 
Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


WESTWARD WOLF 
ELMINA II TIMANDRA 
DERVISH AVENGER 
JOYETTE GENESEE 
ELLEN HAYSEED II 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


ae 
Regular for Cruising 
Special for Racing 
ae 
Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 
Mass. 


i Saar 











THE CACO AIR WHISTLE 


is the one that makes more noise, and uses less 
air than the others. 

Ask Your Dealer for a Caco! 
If he can’t supply you, send for our Marine 
Catalogue No. It cones the arg line 
of whistles and outfits made 


GLEASON-PETERS AIR PUMP CO. 
255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WIMdI BAO TOF 


THE MOST PERFECT 
TWO-CYCLE MOTOR MADE 


THE VIM. MOTOR MFG. COMPANY 
436 Market Street Sandusky, Ohio. 

















Cape May Final Regatta 
(Continued from page 294.) 

It was unfortunate that Vanish, the property 
of W. T. Reed, of Beach Haven, had no com- 
petitor in her class. She is a beautiful little boat, 
very much like Dixie in model, though only 25 
feet long and equipped with a 24 horsepower 
engine. With no competitor she made the fastest 
time in the regatta, 25 minutes and 33 seconds, 
for the ten nautical miles, and undoubtedly could 
have done better had she been pushed. After 
finishing she made one round with the boats over 
80 rating and had no trouble in keeping the pace 
they set, though she purposely swung wide at 
the buoys. so as not to bother them. 

A complete summary of the event follows: 

CRUISERS OVER 40, DISTANCE 10 KNOTS. 

oat. Owner. Allow: 
Peter Shields... .. 8.46 53.01 
Reba L........ Harry D. LeCato. 11.21 56.36 
Albatross........ Com. Thompson.. 12.43 59.30 


Nercides Chas. Miller...... 17.44 1.05.59 
Mary C.. . M. McWilliams.... 12.43 1.03.24 


CRUISERS | UNDER 40, DISTANCE 74 KNOTS. 
| Trainer.. . Scratch 8.42 58. 
; 5 J. Curr 1.52 1. a 
OPEN BOATS, 5 MILES. 
... G. Fred. Croneker 13.28 d 
. Harry * yee 
Geo. R. awe. 
R. Letts... ‘ 
John English.. 
Alfred E. Nelms... 


Mabel... 

Emma R.. 
Emma L........ 
a 
NE 
Ben Riley....... Geo. A. Bilyeu. .. 
— ech ok 4ro-b. Se SEIS 5 =: oa 
Anita.. ; » oe Thomas.. olf 


Ruth... F rank Gamon.... 

Winning ‘Pup.. . J. O. Gilmore. . 

SPEED, BOATS, 60 TO 70; 10 KNOTS. 
~ ee Stannert.. 2.33 / 

Elm: aja. 


<a as 1.48 
Lady M. _ RE. Hz d. 14 
Gem.. ‘ 3.29 9.19 
f monet I. . B. Mil ler.. 3.57 Did not finish. 


SPEED ‘BOATS, 80 AND OVER; 10 KNOTS. 
eer Neil McNeill.. 34 25.56 25 
Ruric.. - Ruric Adams.. 34 25.59 
Gibson Girl... W.L. Dickel.... Scratch 27.29 


SPEED BOATS 70 TO 80; 10 KNOTS 
Vanish.. . T. Reed Scratch 25.33 


"SPEED BOATS, 50 TO 60; 10 KNOTS. 
Daneva......... G. H. Strecher.... Scratch 32.00 


The W. P. B. Ass’n Regatta 


(Continued from page 280.) 

In efforts to overtake the swift Poughkeepsie 
boat, Comet had been extended to new world’s 
records. In the second heat of the 26-foot class 
this remarkable craft had negotiated the circuit 
in 10:55, or at the rate of 27.46 miles per hour, 
thereby beating all her previous marks and set- 
ting up figures which 20-footers of the displace- 
ment type will be a long while in equaling. 

As a novelty feature for each day’s programme 
a race for clam fishing boats was inserted in the 
middle of the afternoon. Three thousand of 
these flat-bottomed, 14 to 18-foot scows are used 
in the Illinois River valley in the fresh-water 
clam and pearl industry. It was no trouble to se- 
cure fields of twelve to fifteen starters for half- 
mile dashes, and these two races attracted an 
immense amount of interest. 


The Alaska Race 


(Continued from page 269. ) 
the city of Prince Rupert, there was a fog which 
necessitated the use of a searchlight to find the 
entrance to Grenville Channel. This channel is 
about 800 yards in average width. On either side 
mountains rise to a height of from two to three 
thousand feet. 

Milbank Sound, the next piece of water open to 
the sweep of the ocean, is only 13 miles across, but 
owing to its peculiar shape it is sometimes 
rougher than the other openings when the roll 
comes directly in with the sea. Seaforth Chan- 
nel is the southerly exit from Milbank Sound. 
Here are a whole flock of treacherous, submerged 
reefs. The race ended in English Bay (Van- 
couver) on Friday morning, August 19. Limit 
finished at 3 a. m., Spark at 10:40 and St. Anthony 
at 1:44 p. m. 


Slick . 


GET THIS CATALOGUE 


The®Famous Michigan ee ee 


Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse Gears 
and Marine Hard gee Cpe & 





SAVE MONEY 


mense stock; prompt shi nent: 
save money. Send for our 1910 
free catalog toda 


iy 
MICHIGAN WHEEL Co. 
563 Canal Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan.U.S ‘ 








ed. Elapsed. car 


Gasoline Launch 
Tanks, 


Underground Gas- 


oline Tanks, 


Compressed Air 
Tanks, 


Muffler Tanks, 


Ai Whistle 
Tanks. 


WM. B. ‘SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


(Founded 1802) PITTSBURGH, PA, 

















Our Sails on the 
30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season, were 
the first to finish in the races. Next year 
will see our sails on a great many of the 
best boats in this country. 


JONES @ ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK CITY 











Uf Quality Cushions 
Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 
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PERFECT PROTECTION ror COIL ano BATTERY 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 

















Our New Cartridge Screw Top Jump Spark Coil may be screwed into any Patterson Wireles 
Battery Holder. Screwing the Coil into the Receptacle automatically makes all connections 
with the Battery Set. The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rain- 
storm or in the roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 








Batteries and Coil, in Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 






SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray Street, New York 
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Stop Chasing Short Circuits! 




















ir B|USE SPEED— 
CRUISINGC— 
TOWING 
» “Tae Sole Makers 
And your “juice” will follow the wiring instead of making outside excursions all over the boat. Proves” we ee 
PACKARD INSULATION ACTUALLY INSULATES bee se TRENTON, N. J 
It DOES cost a trifle more to instal, but it lasts from five to six seasons, while the cheap stuff = 
must be ripped out and replaced each spring. Send for illustrated booklet which shows the vari- REPRESENTATIVES 
» ous sizes and types, and tells how much each costs. ; BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 8T. LOUIS, MO, 
A: HB PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 305 Dana Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | | | "™,i2e™Dilewey %o. Topping Brox, 7, Yanderharchen's Sons The Wallace Bron, RH. COMBS. 
e ; 
he Yachtsman ; ( uide COMPOUNDED AND PRESCRIBED 
. F | SINCE THE YEAR 1837 
ir 


| Nautical Calendar 











N For Sale at the Better 
ry for | 9 ] 0 Class of Pharmacies May We Send You 
in every Our Novelty Self 
7 1 NOW READY Lighting Matchless 
Port of Call 
Tl.is is the famous A. P. B. A. Rating Match Safes 
Water’s Guide, con- Table On the Atlantic, Pa- 
taining information Sailing directions for cific, Lakes or Gulf of Especial Benefit to 
that yacht owners the principal har- and All Seaports of Yachtsmen and Broch- 
cannot be without. bors Central and South ure, “Pills and People” 
Table of Contents Charts of Harbors America 
‘includes: Weather Signals 
Tide Tables Knots and Splices 
Rules of the Road Yacht Routine 
Regulations applying Yacht Club Directory “ 
» Peedi aaah. ane As A Laxative 
Lights and] Courses things useful to the ° ° ° 
apPrwe sie demeatinket Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills 
Start You Right on Your Cruise 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW and Keep You Right, All Right 
While at Sea 
PRICE, $1.00 
REMIT BY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO > . Y ; : 
YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co. 


38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 372 Pearl Street, New York, U. S A. 
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In the OCTOBER 


SCRIBNER 


Cascorra, The First Cuban Siege 
General Frederick Funston describes his 
first experiences with the Cuban Insurgent 
troops under fire. These articles are a re- 
markable and fascinating contribution to the 
literature of adventure. 


An Impression of the King’s Funeral by 


Madame Wadding ton. The author, who was for 
years a friend of the late King Edward, had very special oppor- 
tunities of witnessing all the ceremonies attending the funeral. 










bution to American literary history is the 
Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne, edited by Thatcher 


T. Payne Luquer - The first letters, written mostly by Irving 
from London and Paris to his friend Payne, show how generous, 
thoughtful, and helpful Irving was in aiding Payne in his work. 


The Real African by Herbert Ward, one 


of Stanley's Lieutenants. Impressions of the Congo black 
people by one who has lived among them and learned to like them. 
Illustrated with a very remarkable series of sculptures by the author. 


On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine by 


John Fox ° Jr - A visit by the author to the scenes of one 
of his most delightful stories. 


Henry van Dyke. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








A charming and most interesting contri- 


Who Follow the Flag.— A Poem— by 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 20th CENTURY 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired sme Dem Lnpsapa Built 

for any pressure. We make SIMPLE “‘reviasuny ECONOMICAL 
only work of merit. WE INVITE INSPECTION 





“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 10, 12, 18°24 to Bone ee 190 HP 





Galvanizing of all kinds of Write for catalogue of our latest motors. The improve- 
marine work. ments on our 1909 machine keep it at the “‘top of the 
L O heap.” Visit = 7 Bn our motor with 
2 0 KOVEN & BROTHER N. Y. YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 
Street : : : New York Morrls Heights, New York City 
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The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


(Continued from page 208.) 
railway collisions and -fires are of account s0 f; 
as life on shore goes. It’s the part that’s hidde 
that makes sailoring hard—bullying cfficer 
leaky or overfilled ships, bad food, grinding wor 
broken rest, wet clothes, wretched forecastl« 
You might read a hundred marine novels ap 
never get at the truth. The only way is to ser 
before the mast, as that fine fellow Dana dj 
sleep in a miserable bunk, and eat and drink wij 
sailors. That, most fortunately, you can’t do’ 
said I, laughing; “and why you should wish to \ 
a man, merely that you might do it, makes m 
wonder.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” rumbled Purchag 
from the whe 1, “but might you have been a mer 
chant or a navy man?” 

“A merchantman,” I answered. 

“Long woyages, sir?” 

“Yes, long voyages and big ships. And you, 
hear, are an old sailor?” 

He smiled slowly, as if the question amused hi 

“Yes, I’m an old sailor;” he answered, looking 
at Miss Tuke. “Fifty-three next birthday, an 
forty year out. o’ that at sea, in all sorts ¢ 
weather, and in all sorts o’ wessels, from a billy: 
boy up.” 

A sense of importance appeared to oppres 
him, and he looked away from us at the seat 
leeward. Meanwhile the men had coiled the run 
ning gear away, and were grouped in the bows of 
the yacht, where they made a tolerable crew. 

We were heading about S.S.E., which broughi 
the Isle of Wight almost over our stern, Sj 
Mordaunt, seeing me looking at the compas 
dropped his paper and joined me. 

“She seems to know the road, Walton, don! 
you think?” said he, looking with a well-pleased 
face at the water. “Yonder must be St. Alban’ 
Head, Purchase?” 

“Ay, that’s right, sir,” answered Purchase 
“This wessel’s a fine one to steer, sir; easy in the 
hand as a child’s perryambulator.” 

It was impossible not to laugh at this pro 
nunciation, and to cover my mirth I said, “Ay 
skipper, after your old Geordie, eh? Nine inche 
of freeboard, and a tiller that shoves you hall 
way down the companion, and bows like : 
doubled-up Dutchman ?” 

Purchase moved his jaws as if he was gnaw 
ing upon a junk of tobacco, and by the way it 
looked at me, and the hard cock he gave hi 
head, I fancied he was meditating a rejoinder; 
but Sir Mordaunt diverted him by asking wher 
he was steering the yacht to. 

“Into the fairway track, sir. Running for the 
Chops, as we be, there’s no call to keep the land 
aboard.” 

Such a course might have been proper for? 
big ship, but with a blue sky overhead and 
pleasant breeze over the quarter, a vessel like th 
Lady Maud did not want a 20-mile offing. Be 
sides, it seemed a pity to sink the pretty coas 
which we could have kept in sight until abreast 0 
Weymouth, picked up again at the Start, and kep! 
as far as the Lizard. 

Though it was drawing on for four o'clock 
the sun still bit fiercely, and I was glad to q@ 
the neighborhood of the wheel for the pleasatl 
shadow of the mainsail, where sat the ladies at 
Mr. Norie, with a low table in the midst of the 
covered with cool drinks. The deuce is im! 
thought I, if this touch of the sea don’t heartet 
up Lady Brookes for the cruise. The sparkling 
breeze kept the leaning spars as steady as a fag 
post; so motionless was the surface of the * 
that our bowsprit end did not rise nor fall 2 
inch above or below the horizon to which " 
pointed; and yet all the while the vessel 
slipping through the water at five or six knots. 

(To be continued. ) 
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At Last! 


de The only bilge pump which may 
erg be attached to propeller shaft with- 
out uncoupling, and which may be 
thrown into and out of action with- 
out stopping engine. The Star No. 






~ 


dif 60 and 62 Bilge Pumps occupy no 
vith valuable floor space, do not run hot 
do; when not pumping, and cannot get 
) bd out of order. Requires but 34 inches 
mg space on shaft. 14-inch stroke—!- 





inch bore—throw 2 gallons per minute at 500 revolutions of shaft. 


The Star Air Pump 


With split cam and hinged 
boxes can be attached to propeller 
shaft without uncoupling the 
shaft. Stroke 1} inches, bore 14 
inches. This is the most com- 
pact air pump made It is entirely out of the way, and the throw of a small 
lever puts it into action, or stops it, while the engine is running. 

No appreciable extra power is required to operate. 

The whistle can be blown at thirty seconds after starting up the engine It 
will pump a 10-gallon tank up to 60 pounds pressure in ten minutes, with the 
engine making 450 revolutions per minute. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


W. & J. TIEBOUT, 118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















The Great 
Middle Price 
High Grade 





ASK THE MAN WHO RUNS ONE 


4 to 120 FOR LIGHT and 
i” SYRACUSE S233 
POWER SPEED_BOATS 


Patented that gives you more power Live 


A s for weight than any other 
Combination motor made. Write for free quceee 


Exhaust Catalog and full particulars. 


Syracuse Gas Engine Co. 
1818 PARK STREET SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















GMALL Engines for Light 
Boats made with the care 
and skill that have won uni- 
versal success for Elbridge 
Engines of the more power- 
full types. 


SOLD AT POPULAR PRICES 


Get our catalogue before you install 
your motor. 


Elbridge Engine Co. 


22 Culver Road 
Rochester, N. Y. 














JAMES CRAIG, 556 West 34th Street 
, : a ae mg 4=«NEW YORK 








Designer and 
Constructor of 


Feathering, 
Propellers 

and Special 
Mechanisms 


“AZARA,“U85 Ft. W. L. u! with Ch ALGENGINE ; 
ba and PEATHE G PROPELLE. = 








For the DISCRIMINATING Yachtsman and Motor-Boatist 
A blower driven by fricti ith fly-wheel of the 
ine. NO TANKS—NO TROUBLE—NO DANGER TYimount Rotary 
with Trimount Blower Outfits. ae 
and the blast is maintained as long as driving wheel of Blower Whistle Blower, 
AND 
$15.00 






is in contact with fly-wheel of engine, No variation or falling off 
in tone as with compressed air system. Made in three sizes. 
Ran py» nothing to get out of order. Whistle can be 
) on deck wherever required and the pull can be located in 
any part of boat. Blower is made a of bronze, extremely 
durable, compact and efficient. Many of the Surf Boats of the 
U. 8. Life-Saving Service are cniagel with our whistle outfits. 
Your Protection 
Money back if not Satisfactory 
TRIMOUNT ROTARY 
POWER CO. 
144-150 Pearl Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 1, Hand Bilge Pump—i0 gals. 
a minute at 85 revolutions. 
entirely of bronze metal. ee | 
to or get out of order, W 
last'a lifetime, No, 2, Bilge Pump 


ves 20 fs a minnie, 
. 1, $20; No. 2, $30, AND WORTH IT’ 























Gasoline Yachts & Engines 











NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 











7 ld op wD 


i Soaps ee 








mina 340 
© H. P. ENGINE New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


West First Street South Boston, Mass. 








Please mention Yacutrnc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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A NEW 35x9 FOOT TRUSCOTT CRUISER 


A 35 x 9 ft. roomy 
and seaworthy 
cruiser, with many 
features that will 
appeal to the ex- 
perienced. Members 
of our firm have 
tried out this craft 
in actual service— 
a total of six weeks 
cruising. Nothing 
about it that is ex- 
perimental. The 9 
{t. width insures a 


roomy boat, therefore, a comfortable one. There are two sleeping compartments separated by a toilet room, 
the latter being accessible from either sleeping compartment without disturbing the occupants of the other. 
Exceptional locker and wardrobe space is provided as well as a convenient arrangement of galley and 
folding table. The cockpit has a wide lockered thwart seat with high back, and space for four or five 
rattan chairs. ‘The motor installation consists of a four-cylinder, four-cycle Truscott 21 H. P. motor, with 
dual high-tension magneto ignition, mechanical oiler, etc., an ideal power for a cruiser. The control of 
boat and motor is in the hands of one man. Salt water equipment throughout. Mahogany and white 
enamel finish. ‘The price is exceptionally low, based on the construction of no less than ten exactly alike 
for 1910 delivery. Better look into this, it offers a big value. Our general catalogue illustrates and 
describes our entire line, except above craft. Ask for special literature if interested in it. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ’s* ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


Branches with Stock in New York, Boston and Chicago 














SEAGOING 
GURNET DORIES 
CLIPPER 
LAUNCHES 
184 TO 30 FEET 


ISEL , ODORLESS EXHAUST, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
POR YACHT TENDERS AND THE WATERS OF THE AT- 
LANTIC COAST OR LARGE INLAND LAKES. CATALOG D8, 


To enable satisfactory reply, please state requirements. 
THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, AMESBURY, MASS. 














Bay State Motors 
“PectectSimplicity”’ and ‘‘Simple Perfection” 
are the results, embodied in these Motors, of 
15 years devoted to the develop 
essential characteristics, which ena! 
put on the market a reliable and economical 
motor at a reasonable price. Write tor 
catalog stasing aoe and type (2 or 4 cycle) 
of motor wanted. We also furnish castings 
for these motors. 

BAY STATE MOTOR WORKS 
Successor to A. J. HOULE MOTOR WORKS 
50 So. East Street, Holyoke, Mass. 














FOR SALE 


Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Biuc- 
prints for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 


Opposed and Vertical. 


COMET MOTOR WORKS 
512 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 











JANNEY, STEINMETZ &Co-PHILA. 








“THE TOOL-MONGER” 


Name given to a booklet of 288 pages 
which we shall be pleased to mail on request. 
Valuable to owners of Motor Boats. 

MONTGOMERY @ CO. 
108 Fulton St. New York City 














TOOT MUAA 


700 Miles in Atiantic Ocean 


Return Tickets $20 “> 
s2z.soup TOURS s3s-00 up 
Including Hotels, Shore Excursions, Etc. 


By the Fast Twin Screw Steamship “Ber- 
mudian” (5500 Tons) in forty-five hours. 
Temperature cooler than at the Middle Atlantic 
Coast resorts. Good fishing, sea bathing, sailing 
and bicycling. Bermuda is now in all its floral 
glory, whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


” Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 
miles. Magnificent scenery: Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far= 
famed Saguenay River. S.S. “Trinidad” from 
New York July 2d, 16th and 30th, August 13th 
and 27th, 10 A. M. Returning from Quebec July 
8th and 22d, August 5th and 19th, September 2d. 
For Illustrated Pamphlets with full information apply to 
A. E,. OUTERBRIDGE @& CO., Gen’! Agts. Quebec 
S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, THOS. 
COOK © SON, Pass. Agts., 245 Broadway, 649 
Madison Ave., 264 and 563 Sth Ave., N. Y., or any 
Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC §, §, Co.,, Ltd., Quebec. 

















Why? Why? Why? 
WHY be out of date ? 
WHY use out of date paint ? 
WHY scrub off the bottom of your 

boat ? 

WHY not take advantage of new ideas? 
WHY not be up to date? 
WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze 


Paint and never have to haul or scrub off your boat 
“in the good old summer time? * 
BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














2 New Football! 
By Walter Camp 
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OUTING PUBLISHING 


OCTOBER 


OUTING 


Q@THE LAKE OF ABOUNDING 
TROUT abounded mostly in 
*“‘muskies.” But the story is 
very amusing and breezy. 


Py. de aS 
NEW YOR 











@ Besides, there's an excep- 
tional gathering of the best 
outdoor articles on moose 
hunting, fishing, trap shoot- 
ing, canoeing, automobiling, 
and country home topics. 


@To keep in touch with the 
great outdoor world—* Take 
an OUTING.” 

@ All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 


ayear. Send fifty cents in stamps 
for three months’ trial subscription. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


@ourne PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3IS FIFTH AVENUE + «+ +3 \© NEW YORK CITY 

















move BALL REVERSE CEAR 
for MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of Hardened Steel Spur Cears 
Most Reliable—Highest Grade—Easiest to Install 
Cataleg en Request 


] 
GJ Se 
a New York Gear Works, 56-58 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 








HOTOGRAPHEF 


SAVE 30 PERCENT 
very Photographer, the novice, amateur, profession 
can save 30 per cent. on something indi ible. ~ YOU 
WILL HA TO HAVE IT SOONER 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to g# 
‘ou acquainted with the best photographic magazilé. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample cop] 
and the full information. 


AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1213 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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America: $2.75 Six months, post free 
Enclosed in Cardboard Cylinders to prevent damage, $1.10 per annum extra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


The Yachtsman 


(Published -Every Thursday) ; 
IS THE 


| OLDEST YACHTING PAPER 
IN THE WORLD 


Its 1000th number appeared on June 16th last. 

It is the recognized authority on yachting. 

Its correspondence columns attract the highest experts. 

It contains full-page art illustration of some famous yacht in each issue. 
Its motor section is very widely read. 


$5.40 Twelve months, post free. 
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The Sonderklasse Series dore Clark’s flagship Emerald, and President | The fe 9 ce Regatta 
)- (Continued from page 272.) Taft’s yacht Sylph were the only boats that re- (Continued from page 277.) 
st Papoose demonstrated her remarkable running mained about the finish and saluted the Spaniards | windward work and gained the lead. Invader 
1 16s a : : when they ambled across the line from twenty to | won; Busy B second; Fortune Hunter disqualified. 
| abilities, but it was not sufficient to overhaul the : , P ; 
e om . twenty-five minutes later. It would have been a In the race for the Class D boats at 11 o'clock, 
leaders. The wind freshened to a good. whole- . : : : 
t- Mo! bre : : pleasing act of courtesy for all the American | Apache won all the way in a strong breeze, with 
sail breeze in the second beat to windward and . - : : 
5 the Spainiards soon dropped behind Harpoon sonder yachts to have stayed for the finish as well Elsie second and Pirate third. 
" BB maintained her lead and won by a minute and six | 25 the spectator fleet. Americans forgot these In the fourth race for Class A at 2:45 p. m., 
SBR cconds f , _ | little acts to good losers. the boats had a good, full-sail breeze that kept the 
seconds from Cima, with Beaver 29 seconds be : , = - 
hind the Lowell boat. Chonta drew up a bit in The following are the total elapsed times of | boys hiking over the bilge and drove the boats 
le “oh : : the six yachts in the three points of sailing: over the course in record time. Comet won with 
the run to the finish and was a minute behind , . . 
(© BE Beaver at the line. TO WINDWARD. 18 MILES. . ee | Seglinde in second place and La Belle 2d, third, 
The third race was sailed in light baffling airs | Harpoon ............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecees 5 14 12 Geneva II broke her boom and withdrew, 
nd smooth seas, and again ‘the Chonta gave the | Geer! «vvvvvvsvscrscctnney fap GB] The Sith Gay, age eee Winer can 
0 Me Americans a little scare at the end of the first | Chonta ......... 2... cece ee ceeeeeeseeeeeees 5 48 46) light and fluky, and while the Class B boats were 
pe (round of the triangle, being second to the Har-|fpR0t-ii----r-crcrccttitiicriie gg dp | Sent away early in the morning and managed to 
mn. Moon by a minute and seventeen seconds. On the REACHING. 12 MILES. finish, with Invader in the lead, the other races 
next round, however, she dropped back again, | Cima ......-.-sseseseeeeenerecreeeeeeeeees 2 14 00| were called off later for lack of a breeze. This 
asl Harpoon, picking up a nice little breeze, | Bester. 100000000UUIIIIIIII ae: as | 508 8 hee appointment te ee hae sears 
slipped away from the others and beat out |Chonta ..........cssecseecceecceeseeeeeees 2 19 32/| aS the winner of this race was to receive the 
) fe Pever at the finish by 3 minutes andes 4/5 | Mosquito fi. UII 2 26 93 | beautifull Valentine trophy. 
seconds, RUNNING. 12 MILES. FINAL STANDING AND WINNERS. 
_ After the result of the three races it was a | PAaPOOSe ....sseeeceeeeeerereeeererereeceee 2 10 o Best. Wass 4. Total Points. 
° . SINE cise 0-0-4 Soak nce sete oe hw eo ae 6s du bae Sees 2 138 36 
loregone conclusion that the President Taft Cup | Beaver 000001 2U 2 18 49|1 Comet................ Ocgmomoweec.........3 ss 
was destined for the Harpoon’s locker, and the | Harpoon ........-..++ssseeeeeeeeeeeerenees S56 S708 See iene 5. + «9s ness tens 31 
f : ° CN a's 5 vies Sass 45S CRVE OOS s 92 SORE 2 16 50|3 Geneva Ist............ Geneva..... 
ourth race, a windward and leeward affair, was | Mosquito ii..........22..0.0IIIIIIIN A) Gs - ~heseee SeenON» << 7 
aprocession, The Adams boat caught and passed| There was one supplementary race to determine GE —eampnebenepieee, Ndr 19 
Beaver and Cima in the first half mile and kept|the winner of the Governor Draper Cup, the iz oo + able seneeees —- - 
them well covered to the windward mark. Har- second of the principal trophies, and, like the other |9 Geneva 2d............. Geneva 6 
Poon a'so gained on the second thrash to wind-| races, the contest soon narrowed down to the | CLASS B. 
ard, pulling out such a lead that the others had |two American boats Beaver and Cima, with the |} Fortune Hunter....-... Geonomowoc....-..- 8 
No chance of overhauling her. Mosquito II was Chonta and Papoose trailing far astern. The/3 Busy Baus cvccencscssss MIRUROUNIIOR. spice ce 6 
he 0 p g 
“mine the windward mark, when the Harpoon | Draper Cup was awarded on the point system and | pea aces ©. . 
‘wept «cross the finish line two miles to leeward | Beaver went into the final contest with almost | 2 fle... ......... Oconomowoc.........- 31 
and re-eived the salutes of the assembled fieet, | a commanding lead. | 3 Youngster...........- Pine Labe:--..-.--+>- » 
siudi'g a screech from the President's yacht] Beaver once more slipped out ahead in the wind-| § Piraiewi001.000.01.! BimeLakenessss.s-) 30 
viph :nd a congratulative wave from the Chief | ward work and in the last run down to the firish | 6 Twin,.........-.-.-- Qcomomowoc.......... 25 
Magist hi 1f : . al 7 Rosalind............. Ocomomowoc.......... 19 
gist-ate himself. Cima, although coming up fast, could not quite | g Water Bug............ Pine Lake............ 18 
It is » reflection on the breeding of the Ameri-| gain the lead. There was only 13 seconds we 9 Lemon............... Ocomomowoc.......... 13 
fan ya~htsm hat H . ? | 10 Son of a Gun......... Pine Lake............ 8 
act en to note that Harpoon, Commo-| tween the yachts at the line. 41° Tote... .00cccc. ree eS 8 
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The Vacuum Carafe 


FOR YACHTS 
AND LAUNCHES 


Keeps. Hot Liquids Steam- 
ing Hot 36 Hours’ Keeps 
Cold Liquids Ice 
Cold Four Days 


ICE WATER—Always 
on your boat 


A Necessity on Boats of 
Every Size and Kind 
1 Vacuum Specialty Co. 


36th St. and First Ave., 
NEW YORK 





PERFECTED “KILCO” 


The Gray Matter 
(Pat. Applied For) 

Au Instantaneous and Harmless 
Carbon Remover. Cleans all 
Carbon Deposits from Gas or 
Gasoline Motors, Cylinders, Pis- 
tons, Muffler and Exhausts in 
Half an Hour without disturbing 
the Motor or Fouling the Oil in 
the Crank Case. Absolutely 
Harmless. Results Guaranteed 
when Applied as Directed. 


PRICE PER BOX $1.50 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Send 25c. for a Kilco Trial Tube. 


CARBON REMOVER COMPANY 
108 Fulton St., New York. 


“KILCO” 
Gulck Action Decarbantzea 


7 comer 




















HAVE YOU SEEN THE PERFECTION WRENCH? 


The NEWEST and BEST WRENCH 

ALL STEEL——GREAT STRENGTH 
You'll want one when you see it. Instantly adjusted. 
Easily and quickly operated. Time, trouble and temper 
saver. Indispensible to Motor Boatists. Best “all-round” 
tool ever offered. Drop a postal for deseriptive circular, 





The Perfection Wrench Co., Main St., Port Chester, N. Y. 


“Real Comfort ’Board Ship” 


You will know what this means if you will send 
for our 1911 Catalogue of Motor Boat Furniture. 


WICKER-CRAFT CO. 





13 South Water St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


CRONanE 


For Work end Pleasure 
Guaranteed to develop their full 
rated horsepower. 
Write for our 1910 catalogue 
THE ROYAL ENGINE COMPANY 
157 Housatonic Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 





























MOTOR BOAT & YACHT INSURANCE 








Special Form of Policy—For Particulars 
Write to Any Agent of the Company 





or to. 














Insurance Company of North America 
THIRD & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Moon Path 
The moon enchants the watery World below 
Wakes the still seas, and makes them ebb and flow. 
—WNathaniel Lee. 


SRESSS2R8R 


Copyright, 1908, by Yachting Pub. Co. 


Clewed Gp 


The sloop-of-war. High- 
powered engines and hulls of 


Size of picture, 17 x 21, on double art mount. 
: i. ® . : ; 
Copyright, 1908, Yachting Pub. Co. Price, $1.50. Hand tinted, in full color, $3.00. 








The Trough of the Sea 


O’er the glad Waters of the dark 
blue sea 

Our thoughts as boundless and 
our souls as free 


| Far as the breezes can bear, the 


billows foam 


| Surbey our empire and behold 


our home. 
—Lord Byron. 


Size of picture, 12 x 14%, on double 


| art mount. 


In green, $1.50. Hand tinted in 


| full color, $3.00. 


The Night Patrol 


Night after night the life saber 


| treads his lonely tour across the 


yielding sands with eye turned 
ever seaward, keeping watch 
and ward lest the hungry deep 
engulf those Who might be sabed. 


Size of picture 11 x 14, on plate 
marked mount. 

In warm gray, $1.50. Hand 
colored, $3.00. 


Copyright, 1908, by Yachting Pub. Co. 


Selected Subjects from 
Illustrations in Yachting 


Superb art reproductions in 
photogravure and photo-gelatine. 
The processes by which these are 
done are photographic and not 
only preserves the clearness and 
realism of the pictures, but add 
softness and artistic quality which 
greatly enhances their charm. 
Mounted on suitable Art Mounts 
they are admirably adapted for 
framing or for keeping in portfolio 
form. Many of the best art dealers 
throughout the country carry these 
pictures, or they will be sent care- 
fully packed, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of prices 


Yachting Publishing Co. 


tempered steel habe replaced the 
** oak hearted’” sea fighters of 
an older day, but a few still re- 
main to speak of things that 
Were. 

Size of picture, 20 x 25,. on double 
art mount, 


In green, $1.50. Hand tinted in 
full color, $3.00. 


A@ Good Slant of Wind 


The last of a great line: 


** Good-bye Romance ’’ the 
skipper cried 


** She banished with the coal 


we burn. 
— Kipling 
Size of picture, 11 x 14, on plate 
marked mount. 
In rich green, $1.50. Price, hand 
colored, $3.00. 


38 Park Row, New York 


Please mention Yacuting when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Copyright, 1900, by C. E. Bolles, Yachting Pub. Co,“ 











Co; yright, 1907, by C. H. Claudy, Yachting Pub. Co. 
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1911—MODELS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT—191 | 


TIMER IN EXPANSION JOINTS IN ALL WATER CONNECTIONS 
ACCESSIBLE LOCATION 


WARM AIR TUBE MECHANICAL OILING SYSTEM 


FOR CRUISERS, 9 ccam: = We | i 2--4--6--8 


LAUNCHES, me en es eee © CYLINDERS, 
RUNABOUTS, REVERSE COVER moIcaTES amount 5 = - : . i ; : 7 5 4 OPPOSITE SIDES FOUR-CYCLE, ; 
SPEED and wr s1m Ree wm = TO. 240 


WARM AIR 


WORK BOATS ee ae ne iba POWER 


OL DUCT 





EQUAL LEVEL OF OIL AUTOMATICALLY 
LOWER BASE ONE PIECE LARGE HAND pes at IN THE LOWER BASE 
CONTAINING CLUTCH AND REVERSE GEAR HOLE PLATES. NO SOOTING UP OF REAR CYLINDERS 
ASSURING PERFECT ALIGNMENT 


STERLINGS WIN EVERYWHERE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE RELIABLE, DURABLE AND EFFICIENT 


July 26—In the Holly Beach-to-Camden Race, a distance of 108 statute miles, eight speed boats started; four of them, equipped with Sterling 
Engines, won prizes, three firsts and one second—‘Zip II,’’ 45-65 H. P., first in 80-and-above class; ‘‘Kathryn,’’ 30-45 H. P., first in 70-80 class; 
“Gibson Girl,”’ 25-40 H. P., second; ‘“Uyvonne,”’ 18-25 H. P., first in 60-70 class. 

August 6—‘‘Mermaid,” 30-45 H. P.,{won the Duluth Boat Club Race of 15 miles at Duluth, Minn. 

August 13—‘‘Shamrock,”’ 45-65 H. P., won the International Motor Boat Race at Hamilton, Ont., a distance of 15 miles. 

August 20—“LaTruda,’’ equipped with a 100 H. P., 8-cylinder Sterling, finished first and won the Hower Trophy, in a race of 50 miles, held by 
the Buffalo Yacht Club at Buffalo, N. Y. The “LaTruda’’ beat boats of more than twice her power. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, {258 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Write for Cutalog 5 Write for Speed Table E 














APTAIN JOHN P. MITCHELL installed a 40 H. P. 4-cylin 
“BUFFALO” in his mail boat “Eva” (57'x 11! 3") on May 23, 190% 
His water haul of Uncle Sam’s mail is just 50 miles every day (Sunda 
excepted) from Galveston, Tex., to Wallisville on Trinity River. Forty @ 
° of the daily run is across the open bay, and Capt. Mitchell runs his boat single-hane 
VQ. Ss ms M al | He doés not even have engine controls to his pilot house which is artical 
from his engine room. 


carried In heavy weather he is absolutely at ‘the mercy of his “BUFFALO” and it 
never failed him. He just starts the engine and forgets it. He says: 


21,050 MILES “I call 50 miles daily, or over 20,000 miles i in 14 months, a wonderful perform 


IN 1 4 MONTHS I have never been delayed a minute because of engine trouble. | have never wedi a 
or bolt, or any of the bearings, igniter springs or sparker points since | got it and there 
no lost motion anywhere. In eight years | have operated seven makes of engines ? 


by a they couldn't begin to compare with the “BUFFALO.” I only wish I had bought 
“Buffalo” En gine BUFFALO” in the beginning and saved all the money | wasted on the other engite 


Captain J. P. Mitchell’s Mail Boat “Eva’’ of Galveston. 








50 miles dail “Not what we say about Get the BUFFALO Catalog. We're glat 

ob for Te BUFFALOS, but what to send it free. There are twenty-tw0 

and a third, they are doing and different models of BUFFALOS—from 

twithout a_ minute's engine have done for a dozen 2 to 225 H. P.—in Medium Speed, High 
trouble and still at it. ee Speed and Heavy Duty Types. 


MLekagent  Cosiat Sans B BUFFALO CASOLENE MOTOR CO, 


1260-72 Niagara Street * . . BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention Yacutinc when correspending with our advertisers. 








